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THE FOURTH CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS OF 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 


[By an arrangement, for the liberal terms of which we are under obliga- 
tion to the Hon. Frank B. Sanvorn, president of the Board of Corporators 
of the Clarke Institution, the stenographic report of the proceedings of the 
Conference has been placed in our hands in advance of its publication by 
that Institution, and we are permitted to use it in the Annals at our dis- 
cretion. In some parts of the proceedings we follow the stenographer’s 
report in full; in others, for want of space, we abridge it somewhat.— Ep. 
ANNALS, | 


FIRST DAY. 


The Fourth Conference of Principals and Superintendents of 
American Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb met at the Clarke 
Institution, Northampton, Mass., Tuesday afternoon, May 25, 
1880. The Conference was called to order at 3 o'clock by Miss 
Harrier B. Rogers, a member of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. After reading the call for the Conference, Miss Rogers, 
as principal of the Clarke Institution, welcomed the principals 
who had assembled as its guests, and closed her remarks by 
nominating the Hon. Frank B. Sansorn as Temporary Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Sanzorn, having been elected, took the chair, and, in be- 
half of the Board of Corporators of the Clarke Institution, bade 
the Conference welcome to the Institution. 

Mr. H. C. Hammonp was appointed Temporary Secretary. 

Messrs. Jon J. H. Isams, and Miss Saran 


were appointed a Committee on Enrolment. 
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Messrs. I. L. Peer, A. F. Woopsringe, and J. H. Jonnson 
were appointed a Committee on Permanent Organization. 

Letters were read, expressing regret at not being able to at- 
tend the Conference, from Messrs. W. Wixkrnson, of California ; 
J. L. Noyes, of Minnesota; J. H. Logan, of Western Pennsyl- 
vania; R. Marutson, of Ontario; and Miss Mary B. Moraay, of 
the St. Joseph’s Institute, New York. 

Mr. Sanzorn said the members of the Conference would have 
an opportunity, from day to day, to witness the course of 
instruction in the Clarke Institution. As to the size of the 
buildings, the desire was originally to establish a small school. 
Circumstances had compelled the corporators to make the es- 
tablishment larger than was originally contemplated, but they 
still adhered to the principle of separation rather than aggrega- 
tion, and the pupils were consequently in two or three houses 
rather than one. 

The Committee on Enrolment reported the following persons 
as present and entitled to membership in the Conference : 


Jos WitttaMs, Principal of the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 

Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D., Principal of the New York Institution, New York, N. Y 

Josuva Foster, Principal of the Pennsylvania Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D.C. Dun ey, Principal of the Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Giisert O. Fay, Superintendent of the Ohio Institution, Columbus, Ohio. 

Leontpas Poyntz, Principal of the Virginia Institution, Staunton, Va. 

Joseru H. Iyams, Principal of the Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

HezextiaAu A. Gupaer, Principal of the North Carolina Institution, Raleigh, N. C. 

Newron F. WALKER, Superintendent of the South Carolina Institution, Cedar Springs, S. C 

Wici1aM H,. DeMorrs, LL. D., Principal of the Wisconsin Institute, Delavan, Wis. 

Tuomas MaclIntire, Ph. D., Principal of the Michigan Institution, Flint, Mich. 

E. M. Gatiaupert, Ph. D., LL. D., President of the Columbia Institution, Washington 

Dr. Josgen H. Jounson, Principal of the Alabama Institution, Talladega, Ala. 

Sister Mary Ann Burke, Principal of the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y 

D. GREENBERGER, Principal of the Institution for Improved Instruction, New York city. 

Tuomas GALLAupDET, D. D., of the Deaf-Mute Mission, New York city. 

Miss Harriet B. Rocers, Principal; Miss C. A. YA, Assistant Principal; F. B. San- 
BORN, President; L. J. Duptey, Chairman of the School Committee, of the Clarke 
Institution, Northampton, Mass. 

H. C. Hammonpn, Principal of the Arkansas Institute, Litthke Rock, Ark. 

CuHarces W. E y, Principal of the Maryland School, Frederick City, Md. 

J. A. Grtesrtieg, Principal of the Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Miss SARAH FULLER, Principal of the Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. JANE M. Wuirprte, Principal of Whipple’s Home School, Mystic River, Ct. 

J. C. Cove t, Principal of the West Virginia Institution, Romney, West Va. 

Z. F. Wesrervect, Principal of the Western New York Institution, Rochester, N. Y 

Miss Exten L. Barron, Principal of the Portland Day-School, Portland, Me. 

Josern W. Homer, Principal of the Rhode Island School, Providence, R. I. 

Epwarp B. Ne tson, Principal of the Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Avsert F. WoopsrinGeE, Principal of the Halifax Institution, Halifax, N.S. 

Tuomas Wipp, Principal of the Mackay Institution, Montreal, Can. 

R. B. Atwoop, Principal of the New England Industrial Home School, Beverly, Mass. 


Dr. I. L. Peet, Chairman of the Committee on Permanent 
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Organization, reported the following nominations for officers, 
prefacing the report with the explanation that the nomination 
for President was made in recognition of and sympathy with 
the efficient service performed by Dr. Gallaudet in his special 
work for deaf-mutes : 

Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D., President. 

Thomas MacIntire, Ph. D., Gilbert O. Fay, Joshua Foster, 
David Greenberger, Chas. W. Ely, Vice-Presidents. 

H. C. Hammond, H. A. Gudger, Secretaries. 

D. C. Dudley, Interpreter. 

The report was adopted, and the Rey. Thomas Gallaudet, 
D.D., was escorted to the platform. Upon taking the chair, he 
spoke as follows: 

Allow me to say, my dear friends of the profession, that your 
election has taken me entirely by surprise. I must attribute it 
in a measure, as I have found on many other occasions in my 
life when kindness and favors have been shown to me, to ap- 
preciation of my father’s work for deaf-mutes. I am sure that 
his name is still remembered with love and respect by all who 
are working for the highest interests of the deaf-mutes of our 
country. I have tried to do something to supplement, as it 
were, the great work of the institutions, keeping up my in- 
terest as a director of the old New York Institution, being con- 
nected with the Central New York Institution at Rome, and 
with the Western New York Institution at Rochester, and also 
have taken an interest in the school at Beverly. I have tried 
to keep abreast with all the practical points which have come 
up in this great work of educating deaf-mutes. I have known 
more of the processes of teaching articulation and lip-reading 
within the last few years than I had ever known before, and I 
see that on this practical question there is a great deal to be 
said on the side of those who earnestly press this method of 
education. We all have our own thoughts and views, and it is 
well that we do, because, in this loving contest of ideas, I believe 
that the truth will come out, so that the greatest good will be 
done to the greatest number. Thankful to you for your kind- 
ness and favor in thus calling me to preside over this Confer- 
ence, I will try to do my duty in the office. 

Some discussion took place as to the order of business, Dr. 
KE. M. Gatiavuper and Dr. Peer advising that the reading of 
papers should be begun at once, while Mr. Poyntz wished to 
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postpone the papers until a larger attendance should be present. 
Dr. Pzer said he thought the best things ought to come first 
rather than last, because if there is any one thing in which the 
teachers of the deaf and dumb ought to set a good example 
and be before other men it is punctuality ; he would have the 
unpunctual members be made losers by having the best things 
come first. 

Mr. Wixu14Ms said the whole number who expected to be at 
the Conference was thirty-three, and there were now present 
twenty-six. 

It was decided to proceed with the reading of papers, and 
the following was read: 


VIEWS ON THE COMBINED METHOD. 
BY SISTER MARY ANN BURKE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Ir would appear that after so many learned articles have been 
written, heated discussions and arguments held, all revolving 
around the one central question—how best to teach spoken and 
written language to those deprived of hearing—there is noth- 
ing left unsaid or unwritten ; and that the whole subject is, as 
it were, exhausted for any but those immediately interested in 
it. The time has been when thoroughly-practised teachers in 
signs could scarcely restrain themselves within the bounds of 
moderation in condemning what seemed to them the utter folly 
of attempting to impart oral speech to those who were congeni- 
tally deaf. Other teachers, again, equally skilled in teaching 
vocally, inveighed, with a like bitterness, against the use of 
signs. 

Where so many have written, and where so much has been 
said, it is needless for me to enter into details on the subject; 
but, as I have been requested to produce something concerning 
my views on this, to us, all-important matter, I shall merely 
confine myself to the statement which my experience, somewhat 
limited, of course, has led me to, viz., that these two methods 
may be combined, by mutual concessions, into one single sys- 
tem, embracing the advantages of both. Practical use has con- 
firmed us in the belief of the perfect utility of this method. 

Gestures or signs are natural to all human beings; but, 
among those who hear, gestures yield to the pre-eminence of 
speech, solely on account of its convenience. With the uned- 
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ucated deaf, words are replaced by signs; their elements are 
very simple; their syntax a mere framework. Besides, it is 
natural to the deaf to acquire signs. By the use of them we 
ave often enabled toimpart moral and mental culture perfectly, 
and almost as rapidly as by a vocal language to the hearing. 
The ideas necessarily given by signs should be reduced to our 
words of language, written, or, when at all possible, spoken. 
My observations have fully convinced me that the use of articu- 
late words is natural only when acquired through the ear. 
How, then, are we to open communication with those always 
deprived of this sense unless by an appeal to the signs—their 
only true language; the one they themselves create ; the one 
outlet through which their prisoned thoughts break forth? To 
them, words alone are cold and dead; but when their meaning 
is explained, and the acquaintance of the object they may repre- 
sent gained by, perhaps, a few simple signs, the word becomes 
at once instinct with some thought or feeling of their own, in- 
terest is awakened in and greater effort elicited to produce it. 

In the case of those who have once heard and spoken, no 
matter how young they may have been at the time of losing 
their hearing, I would most emphatically urge the necessity of 
teaching by articulation, so as to bring back the lost sense of 
speech by constantly and thoroughly exercising the vocal or- 
gans. I feel confident the oft-urged disuse of signs would be 
impracticable to many. As a means of rapid and vivid commu- 
nication, nothing can supersede this judicious use, and instead 
of impeding the deaf child’s progress in language or the devel- 
opment of his mind, they help it on. I would, however, advise 
the gradual relinquishment of signs as the pupil advances, but 
their entire abandonment I could not counsel; for, as the most 
important part of our duty to our pupils is to awaken their 
minds, to arouse their dormant faculties, to stimulate and de- 
velop the growth of their intellects, it behooves us to impart 
knowledge by every possible means; hence, we often find signs 
a most valuable resource when it becomes necessary to explain 
events of history and biography, or to elucidate obscure points 
on scriptural and religious topics. In short, as well ask a work- 
man to cast aside a valuable tool as ask us utterly to relinquish 
the use of this instrument of instruction. 

It should be borne in mind that all that can be reasonably 
expected of us, especially where the pupil's time at school is 
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limited, is to produce the best results possible by whatever 
means practicable. 

As all understand, three things are necessary for perfection 
in work, viz., good materials, good tools, and good workmen. 
The two last granted, it is well known to all experienced teachers 
of the deaf that much of the material we are called wpon in our 
state institutions to work upon is of an inferior quality. We 
have pupils of every intellectual grade; but the general train- 
ing should be such that all may profit by it tothe utmost. All, 
or nearly all, are capable of receiving benefits of incalculable 
value from exercise of the vocal organs, but many we find can 
never attain any great proficiency in vocal language, for after 
long and patient labor they can only produce sounds almost un- 
intelligible to any but their teachers, and often unpleasant and 
discordant to strangers. Even this limited attainment may, 
however, on occasions, prove very serviceable in the practical 
duties of life and with their friends. Keeping, therefore, in 
mind the necessity and advantage of articulation in the instruc- 
tion of our pupils, we give to them all daily lessons in it as : 
separate branch of study. Many of the congenitally deaf at- 
tain a remarkably clear enunciation. This meed of success is 
a great reward and encouragement to us. By the semi-mute, 
and those who have lost hearing through sickness or other cause, 
language is easily mastered, and it should be taught to them 
constantly and thoroughly. Finally, as constant practice in any 
pursuit is the best method of attaining perfection in it, we ex- 
ercise our pupils continually in expressing their ideas, when at 
all possible, by articulate speech. 

I trust I have made my meaning plain. While feeling a sat- 
isfaction in the results of the use of the combined method, as 
exhibited in the general intelligence, progress, and deportment 
of our pupils, I am still open to conviction upon any point in 
which I may differ from teachers similarly situated. 


The subject of the foregoing paper was discussed as follows : 
Dr. EK. M. Gattauper. I desire to express my gratification 
with the line of thought presented in the paper which we have 


just heard. It is a happy thing to us who are working in the 
interest of the deaf and dumb that in this country we do not 
witness that division of our teachers into parties where a 
greater or less degree of bitterness of feeling exists, and where 
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rival systems are combatting each other with sometimes more 
earnestness than discretion, as has been the case in past years 
in many places on the other side of the globe; and it is a 
matter for which we cannot be too thankful that in this country 
we are working together, as is shown by the coming together 
on this occasion of the heads of institutions who represent the 
various systems and methods that are now pursued in the 
country. 

This paper is upon the combined method, which aims to unite 
all that is good in every system that may be employed for the 
benefit of the deaf and dumb. Whether such combination in a 
single institution is possible or not, is a legitimate question for 
discussion. Some think it is possible; others have a different 
opinion. If the presentation of this paper can draw out from 
those present to-day an expression of those different opinions, 
we shall all be benefited. 

But I desire more especially to say that in the paper presented 
the idea is brought forward which to my own mind, a number 
of years ago, seemed to be a just conclusion. During the year 
1867 it was my privilege to visit a large number of institutions 
for the deaf and dumb in Europe, and to confer with many 
teachers, representing various systems, and I was led to the 
conclusion that the out-come of all those differences of opinion 
would be the combined system, and in the report which I ven- 
tured to present of my examinations in. Europe I advocated 
the adoption of that system in this country, and it is therefore 
a pleasure to me to hear this idea so clearly and forcibly pre- 
sented in the paper just read. I have seen no reasons, Mr. 
President, since that time to change my views on this subject, 
while according all respect and deference to those who are work- 
ing with another idea; and I think that the result will still 
show—while there may be schools not far removed from each 
other, in one of which one method may have a greater prom- 
inence and in another a different method—that, on the whole, 
the system which combines the use of signs and the manual 
alphabet with the methods which have more especially to do 
with the instruction of the deaf-mute in actual oral speech, will 
result in the highest development of the deaf and dumb, and 
will best fit them to take such places in society as they may be 
capable of filling. 

Mr. F. B. Sanzorn. Mr. Chairman, I think we are all agreed 
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substantially with what Dr. Gallaudet has said, and although I 
should not differ materially with Sister Mary Ann’s paper, I 
fancy some uncertainty and a chance for possible fallacy arises 
from our not understanding precisely what the ‘‘ combined 
method ” is in practice. Now, I can readily conceive what I 
understand to be Dr. Gallaudet’s position, that, taking the 
whole number of the deaf in any given community, we should 
find it expedient to apply to their education the combined 
method, teaching some of them by articulation, others by other 
methods; but I cannot quite understand the combination of 
two methods so distinct in the same school, certainly, and partly 
in the same class. To illustrate from another branch of teach- 
ing: I can readily understand that the same pupil should be 
taught both music and mathematics, but I can hardly conceive 
how to teach music and algebra at the same time and in the 
same class. The mental condition of the pupil under those 
two methods of instruction would forbid profitable instruction 
at the same time and in the same class. Now, in teaching ar- 
ticulation here, we find it necessary to exclude certain things 
that in another connection might be proper. We find it neces- 
sary to fix the attention of the pupils upon our method of in- 
struction to the exclusion, even, of the manual alphabet and 
other forms of instruction not theoretically inconsistent with 
teaching articulation; but we find an actual inconsistency be- 
tween teaching by articulation and teaching by signs in the 
same class. 

Now, does Sister Mary Ann mean to say that in her school 
she teaches the same pupils by both methods, or that she di- 
vides her pupils according to their capacity,—either their nat- 
ural condition or some acquired capacity,—and teaches one set 
of pupils by one method and another by another, through their 
whole course; or does she mean that she begins with one method 
and finishes with another? I do not understand how the methods 
are combined in the same school, and I should be very glad to 
hear. 

The Cuairman. This is a very practical point we are touching 
upon now. Would Sister Mary Ann be so kind as to answer 
the question ? 

Sister Mary Ann. We teach both methods throughout the 
school. We have certain hours when we have lessons given in 
both methods. The child is taught to speak a certain word by 
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signs, and then he is taught to speak the same thing by articu- 
lation. 

Mr. Sanzorn. When that child wishes to communicate with 
other persons, what method will it employ? or will it employ 
both methods indifferently ? 

Sister Mary Ann. The latter. 

Mr. Sanzorn. Then, in the community at large, which does 
not understand the language of signs, what would be the method 
of communication ? 

Sister Mary Ann. He tries to speak, and then, if he is not 
able to articulate, he must write. Some are not able to acquire 
any vocal language, but at the same time we have special les- 
sons given to all the pupils in articulation without exception, 
and those are continued through the whole course. Those who 
have lost hearing and retained speech, when they recite, do so 
orally, and although they may be in a class for deaf-mutes, we 
have them answer their questions orally. The question may be 
written, but we often have the answer from deaf-mutes by the 
use of their voice. 

Mr. Sanzorn. Do you communicate with those pupils by the 
lips? 

Sister Mary Ann. Yes. 

Mr. Sanzorn. How long has this combined method been 
practised ; long enough to carry a class through ? 

Sister Mary Ann. For the last five years. 

Mr. Sanzorn. So that you have graduated a class which has 
been taught in that way? 

Sister Mary Ann. I do not say we have graduated them. We 
have sent out some. 

Mr. Sanzorn. What was their method of speaking, in general 
terms? If you discharged or graduated those pupils who had 
been taught by both methods, how many would use articula- 
tion, and how many would use signs? 

Sister Mary Any. It depends on the capacity of the pupils. 
There is only one out of six who uses articulation. 

Dr. Peer. It strikes me, Mr. Chairman. that those of us who 
have a belief in the combined method have come to that belief 
from obtaining through our own efforts a practical knowledge 
of the system of articulation. When we used to have these 
great discussions as between the two systems, those of us who 
opposed articulation did not know anything about it, and when 
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‘we came to study it, to analyze it, and experiment upon it, we 
became interested in it, and we saw exactly what we considered 
the value of it, and the relation it holds to a complete system 
of deaf-mute education; and I do not believe the other side 
will be able to comprehend the combined system until they 
have learned the language of signs, and got the same experi- 
mental knowledge of our system of instruction that we have of 
theirs. I think that the moment they understand signs—what 
they are, what they do, their relation to the deaf-mutes’ method 
of thought—they will come to see that there is a positive ben- 
efit in that special method of communicating with the minds of 
deaf-mutes; they will see the advantage of it. 

Now, a teacher of deaf-mutes who understands signs, when 
he meets deaf-mutes, talks with them by signs; that is, with 
those who cannot understand the manual alphabet very well, 
who cannot understand language when it is rapidly written or 
spoken, cannot grasp ideas as conveyed in the symbols of alpha- 
betic discourse. When he meets other deaf-mutes who are 
more highly educated, he naturally uses the manual alphabet 
with them, and not signs; and he finds that a very rapid, easy, 
and pleasant method of communication, and the two methods 
thus hold a position of equality with him. When he goes 
among hearing people he talks by word of mouth, and so, in 
all the relations of life, he is able to communicate freely and 
easily, and his mind works easily in all these directions. 

Well, I cannot understand why the deaf-mute cannot be 
brought into exactly that condition; why a deaf-mute cannot 
be taught to write so as to express his thoughts easily ; why he 
cannot take up another instrument of expression, and use the 
manual alphabet freely and easily; why he cannot be taught 
articulation, so that when he comes in contact with the hearing 
world he can speak and read the lips. I do not see, myself, any 
difficulty in turning from one to the other, for the articulation, 
the manual alphabet, the writing, are only allotropic forms of 
the same ‘thing, viz., an expression of the English language. 
We can even use the English language by making signs for each 
word in the idiomatic order of that language. You cannot use 
that form of signs with an uneducated mute, for he will not un- 
derstand it; but with the educated mute you are using words 
in the most abbreviated form possible. It is another form of 
the English language ; therefore I do not see what objection 
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there can be to educating the deaf-mute to use each one of these 
varied forms of expressing the same idea. 

The fundamental thing is not speech. I may be mistaken 
I wish Mr. Greenberger were here to set forth what he believes, 
that the deaf-mute’s idea of language should be especially asso- 
ciated with the effort he makes to express thought; that the 
word has more association in his mind with the effort of speech 
than with the written form, or with the manual alphabet; for 
he forbids the use of the manual alphabet for the reason that 
he desires there shall be a mental connection between them in 
the pnpil's effort to speak. But I do not believe in confining 
the mind to any one method of expressing an idea. When Iam 
thinking, I believe that I discard language almost altogether. 
Everything that I see or hear produces a picture; every argu- 
ment that I make goes through my mind a process of ratioci- 
nation, with the rapidity of lightning. It does not stop for 
words. I may put down a ecatch-word ; but no one ever thinks 
in elegant language. I do not know that I ever use elegant lan- 
guage, but I do not believe any one thinks in refined and elegant 
language. The thought comes first, and then comes the effort 
to express that thought. You will see that every good writer 
will work over and over again an idea, until that idea has come 
out in some form of expression which exactly suits him ; and it 
is very often the case that a man will be able to express a thing 
in signs that it is exceedingly difficult for him to express in 
words. He is obliged to manipulate his words until they fit in, 
and bring out the thought exactly so that other people can com- 
prehend it. 

Mr. Sanzorn. Is not the reverse true, Doctor, that there are 


some things easy to express in words and not easy to express 
in signs ? 


Dr. Peer. I should say that whatever cannot be expressed by 
signs has no meaning at all. I think that is a test of the lan- 
guage. I could not take a very learned thought which I did 
not uaderstand and express it myself in signs, but if you will 
give me time to understand it first the signs will come very 
quickly. But signs are a second nature with me. If you take 
« man who does not understand the language of signs very well 
he will have difficulty in expressing thought, just as it would 
be very difficult for a man who understood French imperfectly 
to express a thought in French which he could easily do in his 
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own language. I think there is no question that the great point 
is to give the deaf and dumb a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, and if you have done that you have done the funda- 
mental thing. You may teach a deaf-mute to articulate dis- 
tinctly and read from the lips distinctly every word, every sy]- 
lable in the English language, and yet, if you could not make 
him understand the meaning of those words and their force in 
a sentence, you would have accomplished nothing whatever in 
his real education. You have simply made a parrot of him, 
teaching him to speak words he does not understand. The 
great point is, therefore, not so much to speak language as 
to know the language of which speech is the representative, 
and it is this, as I understand, that the combined-method 
schools bring about, by teaching the manual alphabet, and ar- 
ticulation and lip-reading where it is practicable. I believe 
in the use of the language of signs in communicating with 
deaf-mutes in large classes, where you want to excite the emo- 
tions and to give instruction rapidly; and I believe that there 
are a great many points on which we are able to give them pos- 
itive and definite views in a comparatively short time, which it 
would take a great while to reach by the slow process of giving 
them a knowledge of language which would enable them to 
understand them from writing. 

I do not know, sir, that I can add anything further, except, 
perhaps, to inquire whether the experience of those schools in 
which articulation only is taught would seem to indicate that 
the deaf-mute gets a clearer and better speech than in those 
schools where it is taught simply as one of the various forms of 
using the English language. I am not perfectly certain whether 
the Clarke Institution can teach articulation better than we can 
at New York. I hope it can. Iam not certain whether there 
can be a greater proportion of the same classof pupils taught 
where articulation is made the medium of instruction and of 
conversation in the school, or not. That is a very serious ques- 
tion coming into this matter. I would say, too, that I do not 
think that a knowledge of the sign-language is an essential of 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb. I believe you can give 
a deaf-mute a perfect knowledge of the English language with- 
out using any more signs from first to last than you use with 
hearing and speaking children. All mothers make signs. 
Everything makes signs. Circumstances have signs. They call 
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up analogies, and speech comes in in connection with circum- 
stances and with analogies, so that the hearing child learns speech 
gradually from the connection of things, and from the gestures 
of the mother and of people around it, and sentences come 
out in connection with certain actions. All these things are 
well understood; but I would not say that the sign-language, 
as we use it in an institution for the deaf and dumb, is an essen. 
tial to the acquisition of the English language, because it is 
perfectly certain that language can be acquired without the use 
of any signs. The only question is, whether it is a shorter cut, 
and whether we can do it in less time, and at the same time 
develop the mind of the deaf-mute more fully than we can with 
out the use of it. That is merely one aspect of the matter. 

Now comes the other: Can articulation be taught better, and 
more distinctly, in an institution where you have no signs used 
whatever, and no manual alphabet, and where all communica- 
tions are made simply by speech ? 

The practical question I cannot answer, but it seems to me, 
theoretically, to be the worst thing possible to have articulation 
alone used as an instrument of instruction, or of general conver- 
sation. I have come here to learn what the practical result is. 

I was very much interested at dinner to-day in seeing these 
children talk to each other by articulation. They were reading 
each other’s lips, talking to each other, and seemed to enjoy 
considerable communication. I was not near enough to hear 
what they were saying, but it was a very pleasant thing, and it 
interested me very much. I have not gone into an examination 
of the steps by which that result can be brought about, but 
here is the point about which I would like to inquire. It seems 
that this whole instruction of articulation must be thoroughly 
systematized ; at least, we are acting on that principle at our 
Institution in New York. We take Mr. Bell’s system of analysis 
of the consonants and of their symbolic representation, and 
make all the combinations which can be formed between a sin- 
gle particular vowel and the consonant forms, until our pupils 
can read on the lips, write in symbols, translate into English, 
and speak back every syllable that can be formed in that way ; 
and then we go on with the other vowels. I should think that, 
to make the instruction thorough, you must teach articulation 
separately, until you have a complete and absolute command of 
the combination of sounds in syllables, so that it will not be a 
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matter of guess-work with the pupils, requiring constant. cor- 
rection. But until that time is reached, until they are speaking 
one language correctly, until they have acquired correct articu- 
lation, whatever practice they have outside of the teacher, out- 
side of some one who is ready to correct their errors, is con- 
firming them in a bad practice. That is my thought. 

Mr. Sanzory. Do you find, in teaching the language of signs, 
that it is perfectly acquired by the pupil at one jump, or does 
he not go through this same process of falling into errors and 
then correcting them ? 

Dr. Peer. The signs are made in the presence of those who 
are able to correct. 

Mr. Sanzorn. Not always. 

Dr. Peer. Where the younger and older pupils are together, 
the older pupil corrects the youuger. The point is, these chil- 
dren cannot hear. ‘The effect of hearing correct pronunciation 
would be to correct all their errors at once; but as they cannot 
hear each other there is no one to correct them, and it seems 
to me they get confirmed in certain bad habits of speech. This 
is entirely theoretical. You will understand me, because I have 
not been an inmate of an institution in which that practice is 
observed. But my thought is, that in the combined method 
we can teach them language by means of writing and the 
manual alphabet until they have acquired gradually, from day 
to day, a good knowledge of the English language; and that 
after that, or in addition to that, they can learn systematically 
and thoroughly the different methods of expressing the English 
language. One will be the use of a manual alphabet; another 
will be articulation ; another will be writing. But when they 
thoroughly know the English language, on the one hand, and 
thoroughly understand the means of expressing the English 
language in articulate speech, on the other, it is the simplest 
thing in the world, it seems to me, to combine those so that 
the deaf-mute who is well educated in the English language 
can take any form of expressing the English language, and go 
out into the hearing world and communicate with others, either 
by writing or by speech. 

Mr. Sanzorn. I think Dr. Peet's argument is a little like (if 
you will pardon a little fun) the story of a man who was re- 
quested to write a paper on Chinese metaphysics. First, he 
studied Chinese; then he studied metaphysics, and then he 
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combined the two. [Laughter.] The Doctor has carried his 
argument so far that to make any reply is like attempting to 
answer in one day Mr. Burke's speeches on the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings. I want to call attention, however, to cer- 
tain points wherein I think his argument is a little defective. 
He not only thinks with great rapidity, but his speaking also 
covers a great deal of ground very rapidly, so I can only touch 
upon afew points. In talking of the extraordinary ability with 
which the educated deaf teacher communicates, now by articu- 
lation, now by signs, and now by the manual alphabet, I think 
he would a little mislead the hearer in. respect to the capacity 
of those persons who are not only not educated, but who have 
the disadvantage of being deprived of one very important sense. 
Now, a cultivated man, speaking five or six languages, is a won- 
derful creature. He is able to communicate with his fellow-men 
in every country, under every variety of circumstances, and he 
does it with ease. He cannot conceive, I suppose, of the ex- 
treme difficulty that another person might have, who, with but 
a single language, and a very imperfect use of that, should be 
valled upon to do the same thing. 

Now, the deaf-mute, the child, (I am not speaking of the edu- 
sated deaf-mute,) the deaf-mute child is placed at an extreme 
disadvantage with respect to this communication with others. 
He cannot proceed rapidly from one dialect to another. He 
must learn very slowly, under great difficulties, step by step, 
and year by year; not like the hearing child, who, unconsci- 
ously, and with a dozen instructors that the deaf child can 
never get at, is learning all the time. I think the argument 
from the utility and beauty of signs toa Dr. Peet and toa 
poor child who was born deaf, and whose mind was truncated 
in some other directions, is very different. The argument is 
too steep; you cannot go from one to the other and reason 
without great danger of fallacy. It was an appreciation of that, 
and of the condition in which education by the language of 
signs leaves the ordinary child at the age of fifteen or sixteen 
years, that first attracted my attention to the subject. I had 
been a teacher, I knew the ordinary processes of education, and 
I observed, or thought I observed, that, after the usual course of 
education for these deaf children, the mind was left in that un- 
disciplined condition which you see in hearing children who 
have received instruction for a day in a week, or a month in the 
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year. Their minds did not proceed consecutively from one step 
to another, but they rambled rather widely about a subject. That 
was the condition in which I saw a good many deaf children who 
had been taught in the ordinary method. Then I considered how 
it is that the hearing child is taught. We do not know how early 
the hearing child begins to notice this wonderful instrument of 
language, but it is very early; and yet it will be ten or fifteen 
years, possibly, while constantly practising and hearing, before 
he acquires that facility and use of it which enables us to say 
he is a well-educated child, not to say a well-educated man. 

The little experience and observation I have had in training 
children by the method of articulation, which, like any method 
of teaching whatever, must be one of infinite patience and re- 
petition, has confirmed my belief in that respect. Our method 
has this advantage: that so far as it goes (I do not say how far 
it goes, but so far as it goes) it leaves none of these gaps; it 
carries the mind of the child forward continuously and steadily 
and usefully to the point where it stops, while the other method 
of education is very apt to leave the mind of the child in the 
condition I have already described. Perhaps our method may 
be faulty ; undoubtedly it is faulty in many respects; but I 
think it has this advantage, that up to the point where its les- 
sons stop it lays a firm foundation for what may be afterwards 
built upon it; and when we have fully applied those means which 
are necessary to a perfect education, we leave the mind of the 
child in as agile and receptive a condition as that of a child 
taught by the ordinary methods by which hearing persons ac- 
quire knowledge. 

Dr. De Morre. It seems to me that there is a difference of 
understanding among the parties interested in this matter; 
they do not seem to have the thing in their minds alike, and 
I rise simply to suggest one idea. In educating a child we 
have two objects: in the first place, to develop personal ability 
in the child; and, in the second place, to communicate to him 
facts. We see at once that the first object is the greater of 
the two, and yet the second must not be neglected. We do 
not teach signs at our Institution as a part of our work, except 
it be for pleasure and amusement, in the way of pantomime, 
etc. We use signs as a medium by which we may com- 
municate facts to pupils in this second branch of the work. 
We aim to give a pupil the chance to acquire the best possible 
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education within his reach, but would allow him to get it in 
the way he can best. If he be taught in articulation, a special 
teacher gives him a lesson in articulation, and when he is tired 
he takes a lesson in arithmetic, or some other study in which 
the facts can be taught him by signs. 

Our practice is analogous to the course pursued in all our 
common schools and seminaries, where different branches of 
study are pursued. One need not interfere with the other. A 
pupil in French is not embarrassed or hindered because the 
hour before he had a recitation in English or mathematics. 
He does not get either the facts or the methods of the two con- 
fused; on the contrary, he is rather advantaged by the variety 
of his work. But, you say, in such a combination of studies, 
how much of French does he get? Simply a foundation, but 
sufficient, as we all know, to build upon. Just so in teaching 
articulation as a branch of study, the pupil gains a foundation 
from which he may afterward work wp an ability that will be of 
practical advantage, while at the same time he is pursuing his 
common-school studies by means of signs. This, as I under- 
stand it, is the practice of those pursuing the combined method. 

Mr. Gupeer. I have been only four years in the work, and 
perhaps it would be best for me to remain silent and hear 
others discuss this important subject. Yet I feel that I may 
at least be permitted to give my views. I feel some embarrass- 
ment, and one reason why I feel this is, that about two years ago, 
in my State, there was considerable feeling in favor of articula- 
tion. I visited several institutions in order to make an inves- 
tigation of the subject, and I went home and made a report, 
and, to ase my own expression, “I placed my foot on the head 
of the monster.” That is, I killed articulation in North Caro- 
lina. The subject was not thought of from that time until this 
Conference was called. I started North again with the same 
views I then entertained, but determined, with all my preju- 
dice, to give the matter an unbiased consideration. I went into 
one institution that teaches articulation and lip-reading exclu- 
sively, and, to my utter surprise, before I had been there two 
days, (and you will all understand I was trying to investigate 
the matter thoroughly,) I became convinced that my former 
opinion was wrong, and that I must go home and try to resur- 
rect “ the monster.” 

My Institution is a sort of a branch of the one at New York. 
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Dr. Peet's father laid the foundation of the Institution. After 
the war Dr. Peet sent us a good teacher, and until within a few 
weeks I was happy in the thought that our Institution ranked 
with the very first in the country, but nowI think we are a 
little in the background. Three days I have spent in articula- 
tion schools, and I am thoroughly satisfied with the result. I 
am thoroughly imbued with the idea that pupils can learn as 
much, or more, by articulation than by the ordinary method, 
and that they cannot learn as much if you mix them together, 
and use signs and articulation. 

Now, how much I shall be able to accomplish in North Caro- 
lina I cannot say; but my opinion, in the first place, is, that 
articulation ought to be taught exclusively in our Institution. 
But how far I shall succeed in resurrecting this “‘ monster,” as 
I have called it, remains to be seen. If I had understood the 
method as I do to-day, I certainly should not have thus spoken 
of it. 

While I was visiting one of these institutions, I was impressed 
with this thought, that, in order for articulation to be a success 
in any school, there are several requisites. First, it needs 
competent teachers ; second, they must be energetic, and, third, 
they must be patient. While passing through the schools I 
have reference to, the thought was continually in my mind, 
“Ts the result here sufficient to justify the patience required?” 
As I left the room with that thought lingering in my mind, my 
eyes fell upon the portrait of a learned philanthropist of this 
State, and there flashed vividly through my mind his words, 
when he asserted that if the expenditure of half a million of 
money would reclaim only one erring child, that money was 
well expended. Some one asked him, “Do you not think you 
exaggerate in that remark?” and he said, “ No; not if it were 
my child.” So I thought, if this method only teaches one 
child to articulate well, all the money and patience expended 
would not be in vain, if that child were my child; and what I 
want to do for my child I want to do for all those children un- 
der my charge in North Carolina. 

One other point I wish to allude to. Dr. Peet desired to know 
whether pupils could learn as much by articulation as by signs. 
I shall not compare the knowledge that I saw exhibited in these 
institutions with that in other institutions where they have this 
intermixture, but in my own Institution we have no articulation 
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at all, Iam sorry to say. I have talked with young girls and 
boys who are congenitally deaf, who have been four, five, and 
six years in an institution, and I had in my mind pupils who 
have been at my Institution under first-class teachers all the 
time, and I do not think I exaggerate when I say the results of 
articulation teaching surpass those obtained in the North Caro- 
lina Institution ; yet we have done as well as under the cir- 
cumstances we could. Now, if that is true, it is my duty to 
give the matter a practical test. 

I may say in regard to my visit to those institutions, that I 
was accompanied by my friends from Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. We went to four different schools, and we asked the 
teachers to allow us to examine a class. They gave that per- 
mission, and we went along, to use our own expression, “ like 
partridges.” I looked over the room, and there was my friend 
Dudley, and there brother Poyntz, and there brother Ijams, 
all engaged, like myself, in asking questions, trying to ascer- 
tain what those pupils knew, how much language they had 
learned, when they became deaf, how well they could speak. I 
asked them some questions in mathematics, and found them 
not only up to, but, in my opinion, beyond the ordinary stand- 
ard ; and if that is true, does it not become the profession to 
give it a serious and candid consideration? I said to a friend 
of mine, who talked with me about the sign system, that articu- 
lation is the true method. Said I, “ You could not go to Mr. 
Greenberger’s school and give this matter a thorough considera- 
tion without becoming, like myself, convinced that you are all 
wrong, and those who believe with Mr. Greenberger are right.” 

These are my views, expressed with great deference to the 
profession; but I state them because, two years ago, I was so 
opposed to articulation, and am now so enthusiastically in favor 
of it. 

Mr. Homer. My experience in this work has been even less 
than Mr. Gudger’s, and I came here with the intention of say- 
ing nothing publicly. But I wish merely to make a suggestion 
_in regard to a topic which I would like to hear discussed before 
I can receive any real light on the matter, and that is as to the 
relative value to a deaf-mute of these two different modes of 
education. I would ask which will be of the most practical ad- 
vantage in a long life: an education wherein he is taught to use 
the manual alphabet and signs, or the other, by which he can 
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communicate by word of mouth? It seems to me that an edu- 
cation which gives a deaf-mute the power of communicating by 
speech, even imperfectly, with his fellow-men for the rest of his 
life, even if his general knowledge is very limited, even if, upon 
leaving school, he knows very little of philosophy, mathematics, 
and the higher class of studies,—that such an education is an in- 
finitely more practical affair to him, and at the end of his life 
will zesult in a better, a broader, and more liberal education 
than a system which enables him to communicate only by signs, 
the manual alphabet, and writing—a system which virtually 
shuts him off from ordinary people whom he meets, and which 
makes him a stranger in a foreign land during his whole exist: 
ence. It does not seem to me that this subject can be judged 
upon its proper merits until the immense value of articulate 
speech to the deaf is appreciated, and until all who are inter- 
ested in their education make up their minds that they must 
be taught to talk, and work on that basis. 

As Dr. Peet remarked, there is needed a systematization of 
methods by which the teaching of articulation shall be made 
easier. There is especial systematization needed in the matter 
of reading from the lips. A dictionary is necessary, by the aid 
of which pupils can study and compare the organic formation 
of syllables and words, which, although having the same appear- 
ance to the eye, are totally different to the ear. An infinite 
amount of that sort of work must be done, and much more 
skill brought into the work of teaching than at present, before 
the question as to the value or the expediency of teaching 
articulation will be put at all upon its merits. 

The Cuarrman. We have brought out some of the merits of 
the sign-language and of articulation, but I think we should 
derive more light if we kept a little closer in our remarks to 
the paper in hand. There are some who are willing to under- 
take the maintenance of the combined system, and we have 
heard those views. I do not think we have heard the views 
sufficiently of those who see the disadvantages of combining 
the two systems. We should like to hear from those who have 
had experience in articulating schools where the sign-language 
and alphabet are not used, and the reasons which they would 
offer for the excellency of this method in preference to the 
combined. I trust that our friend, Miss Rogers, will favor us 
with a few thoughts on this subject before we finish the discus- 
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sion ; and if any members have anything to say on this point, 
as opposed to the combined system, and maintaining the su- 
periority of teaching deaf children in articulating schools with- 
out using what we call the sign system, we should all be very 
glad to have them do so. The real issue before us is, Is it 
practicable and best to bring the two methods together, or is 
it not ? 

Miss Yaz. I do not know whether I can say anything of 
value upon this topic. I have had only a few years’ experience 
in the work of teaching deaf-mutes, and have had no experience 
in teaching by signs. I know nothing about signs, and only a 
little about articulation, perhaps; but our experience here has 
been such as to lead us to feel very strongly that where chil- 
dren use signs more than is strictly necessary the result is 
likely to be, in the first place, the inversion of their language, 
(I do not know whether that is the technical term or not,) while 
the practice of articulation, word by word, from the very first, 
influences the child to put words in the order in which we use 
them in the English language. 

An argument which I think is even stronger is, that the ma- 
jority of parents, so far as we have to deal with them, prefer 
this method. Again and again, children whose articulation 
seems to us imperfect have given great satisfaction to their 
parents by what they had attained. I have in my mind now a 
girl whose articulation was so imperfect that we said to her 
parents, “ We think it is best not to teach her articulation. 
We do not think she can learn it.” They asked us to keep her 
a year. Her father was here a few months ago, and I said to 
him, “ Have you ever regretted that you did not take your 
child away?” He replied: “I know you do not consider her 
a good subject for articulation, but the articulation she has to- 
day I would rather she would have than all the signs she could 
be taught.” Such remarks as these, coming repeatedly from 
parents, make us sure that this method, and this method only, 
is the one that satisfies the majority of them; and therefore the 
feeling grows stronger with us that the children to whom we 
give speech, and from whom we take away signs by putting 
persons with them who will speak to them at the table and on 
the play-ground, have acquired a better knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language than those who are left to themselves and their 
own signs at the table and on the play-ground. [Applause. ] 
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Mr. Arwoop, a deaf-mute, next addressed the Conference, 
the Chairman interpreting him as follows: I am not a talker. 
I have never talked by articulation myself. I have had ex- 
perience in signs, and have confidence in the sign-method. 
I think that words can be put together in order and ex- 
plained by the sign-language. If a child has good memory, 
he can commit to memory the order of the English language; 
by training, he can improve in that respect. I would maintain 
the use of methodical signs in teaching deaf-mutes the Eng- 
lish language. The difficulty is not so much in deaf-mutes 
who rely upon signs neglecting to put their words in order, 
as it is in a defective memory in regard to the rules. I think 
it is best to begin with methodical signs, and train the deaf- 
mutes very carefully in putting their words in order, and after- 
wards it will not be difficult to use signs in the natural order 
to give ideas. If any person loses a limb, what does he do? 
Does he look around to find a natural one? No; he must use 
crutches, or get an artificial limb. Deaf-mutes have lost hear- 
ing and speech, and are like a man who is getting along with 
one limb the best he can. If you can get on by teaching ar- 
ticulation alone, very well; if not, use the sign-language. Of 
course, [ am in favor of the combined system. : 

Dr. E. M. Gattauper. I would like to ask of Miss Yale an 
explanation on one point. She spoke of not allowing deaf-mute 
children to use signs any more than was necessary. It is a 
matter on which I would very much like information as to what 
in her judgment (because she is a teacher of established rep- 
utation and experience in the method of articulation) is the 
proper extent for signs to be used. If it is necessary to use 
signs, for example, among pupils who are in this Institution, 
where do they use them and when do they use them? Do they 
use them fora short time after they enter, and to what extent ? 

Miss Yate. Ordinarily, when children come to us, they neces- 
sarily use signs; that is their only language. During the first 
two years, usually, (sometimes more, sometimes a little less,) 
they are taught through writing, the writing being explained, 
when necessary, by signs. When they acquire words and signs, 
we put them in written language for them. At the end of two 
years, we say, “ Now you have gained facility sufficient in the 
use of your vocal organs to try to speak.” Our children are 
very eager to begin to talk. When a child wants some water, 
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we tell him he must say it. We do not say he cannot have any 
if he does not say it, but we always teach the pupils at the table 
to ask for the things they want, and from that time, whenever 
they have acquired a facility of speaking any class of words and 
sentences, we say, “ Do not make any more signs about that; 
you are too old. Now talk about it.” We find that in the play- 
room our children consider it an honor to begin to talk, and in 
that way we discourage signs. We try to make them under- 
stand that we have something better than signs, and ask them 
to use it. We find that our little children talk about it, saying, 
“T don’t want to make signs; I want to talk.” A sentiment is 
created which leads them to try to use articulation rather than 
signs. We have done this in the last two or three years, and 
the result has amply repaid us. As soon as they have words or 
sentences which they can use at the table they use them there, or 
if they have words that they can use in the play-room they use 
them there. As soon as we think it safe, we have all commu- 
nications in the school-room in spoken language, and thus spo- 
ken language gradually takes the place of sign and written lan- 
guage. Such is our plan. 

Mr. Guperr. How far, as your knowledge goes, can children 
who have been under your instruction, say six or seven years, 
converse with their friends and parents when they come to see 
them ? 

Miss Yate. A mother, whose child has been here three years, 
said to me at the middle of the year: “ When Fanny is at home 
we talk together. She talks to me, and I to her, entirely.” I 
suppose that is not literally true. I suppose there are many 
words the mother has to fit to the child’s language. We have 
other children in the same class of whom the parents would 
say the same, and we have other children whom the parents 
could not understand even if they wrote, because they cannot 
learn the English language. It depends upon the natural 
ability of the child, and also much upon the parents. Some 
parents have not the ability to adapt themselves to children, 
while other parents will greatly facilitate the child. 

Mr. Guperr. What percentage can learn to read and speak 
reasonably well ? 

Miss Yare. I do not know. We used to say five-sixths. I 
do not think there is any child who cannot be taught articula- 
tion, but I do think there are those who cannot be taught in a 
reasonable time. 
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A Messer. Do you use the manual alphabet in the school ? 

Miss Yate. We do not use it at all. I do not know it. 

A Memper. Do you use writing in any way? 

Miss Yate. We use it a little. 

A Memper. Why? 

Miss Yate. It is not a prominent means of communication, 
and we do not mean it shall be. It is only a temporary use. 
We employ it comparatively little, and when there is no other 
means of communication at hand. 

Mr. Wixuiams. A moment ago it was stated that one reason 
for the use of articulation instead of the sign-language was, that 
in that way a great many of the inversions of language so com- 
mon among deaf-mutes are avoided. It does not seem to me, 
from my experience, that that statement is altogether correct. 
I understand that the inversions of language come from a 
partial knowledge of it, and that the correct use of it does not 
depend so much upon the method of instruction that is used 
as it does upon the brightness of the child and its facility in 
acquiring language. I can give as an illustration of this some- 
thing that has come under my own observation. Last fall, a 
pupil came to us who had been in an articulating school five 
and a half years. This child was not a particularly bright 
child, nor was she a specially dull one; and we found that, 
although she had been taught entirely by articulation, in a 
school where the use of signs had been strictly forbidden, there 
was as much inversion as if she had been: taught by any other 
method. I have here a few specimens of her inversions, which 
I would like to read. The first I give are translations from 
signs. It is true that this pupil had an imperfect knowledge 
of signs, but I think she understood the ideas. In October, 
after she had been with us about a month, her teacher gave her, 
in signs, the sentence, “The man whips a cat,” which she 
wrote, “A boy the cat and whipped.” The teacher gave her, 
“A dog catches a rat,” and she wrote, “A dog the bite rat.” 
Then she gave her, “A boy catches a girl,” for which the pupil 
wrote, “A boy the chases a girls.” The sentence “A horse 
kicks a boy,” she wrote “The horse the legs boy,” and the 
sentence “ A boy shoots the bird,” she translated, “A boy the 
birds a killed gun.” This was her English a month after she 
entered our school, as she gave it from signs. Now here is an 
example of her language from actions. Miss Williams, her 
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teacher, took a sponge and threw it on the floor, and the pupil 
wrote, “ You are threw out the sponges.” Miss W. took a slate 
and washed it, and she wrote, “ You are washed the sponges 
and Eugene.” Miss Williams took a little girl and bit her 
hand, and she wrote, “You are bite hand the Mary.” At the 
end of a month she described these same actions as follows: 
“Miss Williams throws a sponge on her floor ;” “ Miss Williams 
washes sponge on Eugene's slate ;” Miss Williams bite hand 
Mary's.” I would also like to read a letter she wrote very 
soon after she came to our school, and without any suggestion, 
through signs or otherwise. 

A Memper. What was her age? 

Mr. Witiiams. She was fourteen years old when she came 
to us. 

A Memper. Did she come immediately from the articulation 
school to you? 

Mr. Witttams. Yes; she came after vacation at the beginning 
of the fall term. 


‘“My Dear Moruer: I with children the walking see to some 
cow. Iam tight the basque blue. I am fond the school the 
room. Please give to me and somethings dress cloth. I did 
not cried. I work the turning one yards. I read the Bible 
Holy. Iam glad to teacher. I like to go to home. The chil- 
dren the very goods all the time. Last Saturday I because 
with Miss Sage go to store. Iam beautiful the store. Please 
give to me and twenty-five cents. I am learn to think. My 
loving to mother. 

‘“Harrrorp, Oct. 2, 1879.” 


This girl has since been under instruction by signs, and here 
is a letter that was written under similar circumstances, that 
is, without any suggestion or aid. 

A Memper. How long was she under instruction ? 

Mr. Wixxiams. She came last September, and this letter I am 
about to read was written on the 19th of April, 1880: 


“Harrrorp, April 19, 1880. 


“My Dear : Last Thursday I received a letter and two 
stamps from you. I thank you very much. Last Monday I 
was pain my tooth. Soon Mr. K pulled my tooth with 
pincers. I thanked him very much. Miss G was happy. 
Last Saturday I liked to sew Miss G ’s dress. Is E 
well? It is pleasant to-day. Last Friday Mr. K—— gave 
many maple sugars to the pupils. The pupils thanked him 
very much. They have the sweet maple sugars, and like to eat 
maple sugar. Please write a letter soon. Your loving sister.” 
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Now, this imperfect use of the language we do not find 
among the deaf and dumb alone, but we find it among foreign- 
ers who have an imperfect knowledge of the language, and we 
do not think the use of signs hinders them at all in the acquisi- 
tion of the English language. On the contrary, I believe it is 
an assistance to them. I believe that they can get more lan- 
guage when they use signs than they can when they do not. I 
believe that a pupil taking an idea from the lips has often to 
have it repeated and repeated and repeated, especially where it 
is a new idea, and then he is not always certain of receiving it 
correctly, whereas that same idea may be given in a small frac- 
tion of the time, and the children receive it accurately, by signs, 
and then they can be thrown upon their own resources and 
compelled to rely upon themselves in the reproduction of the 
ideas they have received. We may tell them a story, for in- 
stance, from the newspapers, giving them the ideas in signs. 
Then they are obliged to take those ideas and rely upon them- 


selves to put them into the English language. But if the same 
thing be given them in articulation for their reproduction, if 
they have a good memory they may be able to repeat it, but it 


may be a mere parrot-like speech. They are not obliged to 
think as much how this shall be expressed, what the grammati - 
cal construction should be here or there ; and, therefore, I be- 
lieve that the practice given in the translation of signs into 
written language is an invaluable help in acquiring a right use 
of language. 

A gentleman, a little while ago, in speaking of this combined 
system said it was an endeavor to teach two things at once, as 
if one should teach music and mathematics together. It seems 
to me that those who use articulation alone are more open to 
that charge than are those who use the combined system. We 
do not attempt to teach two things at once. When we teach 
articulation, we teach it as articulation. When we are giving 
instruction in geography or history, or any other branch, we 
make it our prime object to communicate ideas accurately to 
the children. Now, if a child is obliged to take thought through 
articulation, where articulation is imperfectly understood, the 
attention of the child is divided between two things: he must 
give very close attention in order to catch the articulation, and 
laboring so hard to get that, the ideas of the lesson that is being 
taught him will not receive their proper degree of attention, 
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whereas, if you have a means of communication that he readily 
understands, then the pupil's whole attention is given to the 
acquisition of facts. 

Mr. Hammonv. The Chairman very properly called our atten- 
tion a little while ago to the fact that the discussion was taking 
a wide range, and as I have been sitting here it has occurred to 
me that we can very easily drift back into the old contest that 
has been fought over so often between articulation and signs. 
I know the ladies and gentlemen of the profession do not want 
to go into that again. That battle has been fought, and we may 
say the articulationists have won; at any rate, great modifica- 
tions have taken place since the fight began. Now, sir, we are 
not here, as it seems to me, to say whether the use of signs is 
the best method of instruction or articulation is the best. We 
have passed that. In all our institutions where it can be afforded 
articulation has been introduced, or nearly all; but as has al- 
ready been shown here by a representative from the Clarke 
Institution, (Miss Yale,) there is a large class of pupils to 
whom it does not pay to teach articulation. 

Miss Yate. I did not say a large class, but that there are 
some who cannot be taught in a reasonable time. 

Mr. Hammonp. Of course, in that remark, Miss Yale refers to 
those who have come under her observation in this Institution. 
Now, we are hampered by several circumstances. One circum- 
stance is, that we are limited in time. Another circumstance 
is, that we have to take everybody that comes. Another cir- 
cumstance is, that we are limited in the amount of preparation 
we can give. There are some who can be benefited by signs 
who cannot be benefited so rapidly by articulation. There are 
others who may be benefited more rapidly by articulation. So 
it seems to me that if those who have charge of institutions 
want to do the best that can be done they should adopt the 
combined method. If you can separate those who are taught 
in articulation from the rest, then the plan of those who advo- 
cate one method exclusively can be followed out; but if not, 
then we must do the best we can in articulation, and give the 
others what instruction we can in signs. 

Dr. E. M. Gattauper. When this discussion began, my friend, 
Mr. Sanborn, asked a question or two with regard to the modus 
operandi of the combined method. I had in my mind an an- 
swer, but I desired to defer it for a time. Now I should 
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like the privilege of explaining to him just how in the primary 
department of the Institution at Washington what may be 
termed the combined method is used; that is, just how articu- 
lation is given to that portion of our primary pupils whom we 
have reason to believe will be profited thereby. Before the last 
two years, the work which we did in articulation was of an im- 
perfect character. We had not a teacher all of whose time was 
given to articulation until the fall of 1878, when the department 
of articulation was placed in the charge of a lady who had taken 
pains to acquire a knowledge of Bell’s Visible Speech ; and from 
that time about thirty-three per cent. of the pupils of the pri- 
mary department (which it is well understood is small) have 
been under the instruction of this lady. They come from other 
classes where they are taught in what may be spoken of as the 
old method, and where their progress has been setisfactory to 
those who are responsible for their improvemens. They are 
under this lady’s instruction from half an hour to an hour each 
day, some of them having individual instruction, others being 
in classes of two or three, according to the progress they are 
making. They have received instruction by the system of 
Bell's Visible Speech, and their progress has been noted by 
myself and by visitors; and while, of course, I cannot under- 
take to say that they are equally advanced with those pupils 
who have been two years in this Institution, because I have 
not made any recent comparisons, they are, I think, equally 
advanced in what is termed their intellectual attainment. 

I will give a few sentences lately spoken by a pupil who lost his 
hearing at so early an age that he never learned any speech be- 
fore coming to the Institution. He had been in our Institution, 
I think, three years before he began to receive instruction in 
articulation. His instruction began a year ago last fall, so that 
he has now nearly completed his second year. When I meet 
him on the grounds of the Institution or elsewhere, he speaks 
to me orally; and when he wants to speak to the supervisor, 
whose room is in the third story, he comes under his window 
and calls to him, and speaks from the ground orally on many 
subjects. A few days ago, a distinguished lady, an authoress, 
at Washington, called, with the wife of a gentleman who hopes 
to be the next President, to visit the articulating class, and this 
boy was asked to say something to the ladies, to mention 
something that had happened very recently. Much to my sur- 
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prise he spoke thus: “ Mr. fell this morning from his 
bicycle and hurt his head.” There was no necessity for a 
repetition. The ladies understood him at his first utterance. 
I spoke to him with my lips, and he understood me. I asked 
him, “What does your mother think of your learning to 
speak?” His reply was, “My mother is very happy because I 
have learned to speak.” I think I can safely make use of this 
as a sample of the progress that boy has made. How many 
hundred words he includes in his vocabulary I am unable to 
say, but in two years he has acquired an amount of speech that 
places him in communication, on a great many occasions, with 
the teachers, and with others as he goes to his home and about 
the city. 

There are several other pupils who have progressed during 
the two years nearly as far as this boy. There are others who 
have made less progress, in regard to whom we are by no 
means discouraged. On the whole, there has been during the 
last two years a progress which certainly is very gratifying to 
us, and in which signs and the manual alphabet have been 
freely used, not as an end, but as a means to an end, and I 
cannot believe that their use has been a disadvantage to those 
children who have received instruction during these two years 
in articulation. 

I do not wish, of course, to make any very exalted claims. I 
wish to state facts. As I said some time ago, I believe in the 
feasibility of educating deaf-mutes on what is called the com- 
bined system, and which tries to teach articulation to as many 
pupils as it is practicable to teach. I would like to ask if these 
sentences I have given compare well with sentences that would 
be given as sample sentences of pupils who have been here two 
years. If the comparison is unfavorable, I should be very glad 
to know it. 

Miss Rocrers. Mr. President, I have heard very little of the 
discussion this afternoon, having had duties which called me 
away, and shall not be able to follow up at all the thought 
that has been expressed. I have had no experience whatever 
in using sign-language. My theory is entirely opposed to it. 
I believe most fully in teaching articulation alone, without the 
use of signs or the manual alphabet. 

Dr. Gatiauvet. Here is another sentence: “Iam going home 
to ask my mother to give me twenty-five cents to buy some rub- 
ber shoes.” 
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Miss Yate. I think we have children who will use language 
as good as that. 

Dr. Gatiauper. But does that speak well for the combined 
system, or not? 

Miss Yate. I think it speaks well for the teacher. I cannot 
say as to the system. [Laughter. ] 

Miss Rogers. Is articulation taught in the College ? 

Dr. GaLLauver. A few years ago we did give instruction in 
articulation in the College. We found, however, that it was 
really an attempt to do that which was not practicable in the Col- 
lege as a whole; that is to say, many students came to us who 
knew absolutely nothing of lip-reading; many came who had 
no power of speech whatever, and we found it would be impos- 
sible for us to go on with their collegiate course of study if we 
undertook to teach them speech. Where any young men have 
come to us with the power of speech, we always have taken 
pains to keep up their practice in speech as much as possible, 
and there are many occasions on which they speak. So well 
do they keep up their power of speech, that on our last Pre- 
sentation Day a young man who lost his hearing totally at the 
age of twelve years (he is now twenty-two) was able to deliver 
an oration on a very broad subject, “ Man in his Threefold 
Nature.” He delivered it orally, with the gestures and intona- 
tions of an orator, and many who heard him that day were 
moved as men and women are rarely moved by the words of an 
orator. The oration was pronounced by college graduates who 
were present an address far above the average of college com- 
mencement orations, and the gratification of the whole audi- 
ence was simply intense that this young man could stand in his 
place, and there, without any assistance from the interpreter, 
deliver his address as a student might do at Harvard or Yale. 

We have found that it is impracticable to go forward with 
any regular course which our students wish to pursue, and at 
the same time spend howrs each day, as it might be necessary 
to do, in teaching speech to students who have no lip-reading. 
When they come to us we endeavor to preserve all they bring, 
and, in doing that, we do all we feel we can do while carrying 
on a thorough work of mental training. 

Mr. Sansorn. Has the preparatory training in articulating 
schools had any effect on the articulation of the pupils as they 
come to you? Do more pupils of your collegiate course artic- 
ulate well than formerly ? 
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Dr. Gautiaupetr. We have a pupil whose whole training was 
here in Northampton, and he uses speech well. I have noticed 
that he speaks rather better than he did two or three years 
ago. He mingles in society at Washington. We also have 
another young man who came to us last fall from Mr. Green- 
berger’s Institution, whose speech is good, and he uses it on 
many occasions. I think those two are the only ones we have 
from what might be ealled exclusively articulation schools. 
We have some from schools where the combined system is 


taught. We have a young man from Philadelphia who was 


taught by Visible Speech, who was born deaf, or lost his hear- 
ing very early in infancy. He has a fair speech, and uses it on 
very many occasions. I can say that the number is increasing 
who come to us with speech. 

A Member. Have those pupils acquired the manual alphabet 
used by the other students ? 

Dr. Gatiauper. They have, and use it among the other 
students. 

Miss Rocers. Do they recite orally ? 

Dr. Gatuauver. Not all of the recitations are oral, but some 
are in verbal language, with the use of the manual alphabet, 
and of course many of the recitations are written, as in mathe- 
matics, etc. To some extent, the recitations are in speech. 

A Memper. Do you make an effort to teach the semi-mutes 
differently ? 

Dr. Gattauper. We do not. We feel we have not time for it 
in a collegiate course. 

Mr. Gitzert O. Fay, of Columbus, Ohio. I would like to add 
my testimony to the many thoughts that have been expressed. 
I do not think there is a deaf-mute living, educated here or any- 
where else, who would not, if he has an opportunity to acquire 
the sign-language and manual alphabet, wish to acquire them ; 
and if he is an intelligent, bright person, if he talks and writes 
and reads a great deal, he can use the sign-language with great 
facility and excellence. Now, the converse is not true, that 
every intelligent, refined deaf person can readily acquire speech. 
It isa labor of great pains and judgment; but I believe a mute 
can take up the sign-language, a language that is addressed to 
the eye, and not to the ear, and can transmit his ideas and 
receive ideas with an ease, facility, enjoyment, enthusiasm, 
which stamps it as the language of his heart and soul, as his 
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natural language, and that in his training far more can be com- 
municated to him, and far more educed from him, by the sign- 
language, than by articulation or anything else. I believe 
more articulation can be taught to a child if the teacher is 
skilled in signs. We have in our school two teachers who de- 
vote their time to articulation, and I train them carefully and 
accurately in the use of the sign-language. I think we could 
have no better instrument put into our hands than the sign- 
language to teach our pupils knowledge and discipline their 
minds, and I believe we ought to use it. 

Mr. JoserpH W. Homer, of Providence, R. I. I would like to 
ask one question. Is not the object of educating children—or, 
at least, one great object—to teach them knowledge which they 
would not acquire of themselves, to open the gates for them, 
and get them started aright? And then another question. If 
they acquire a knowledge of signs readily, is it not best to de- 
vote all the time of their early childhood to teaching articula- 
tion, and wait until a later period for them to get a knowledge 
of the signs themselves, in the mean time trusting to writing 
and articulation for their development? The signs they will 
acquire afterwards, as they must inevitably use them from time 
to time in their association with other deaf-mutes. 


After an announcement by Mr. Sanzorn of the arrangements 
made for an excursion of the Conference, on the afternoon of the 
following day, to Mount Holyoke, and for a reception to be 
given in the evening by the Corporation of the Clarke Institu- 
tion, the Conference adjourned to Wednesday morning. 


SECOND DAY. 

The Conference met at 10 o'clock A. M. Prayer was offered 
by Dr. Peet. 

The Chairman introduced to the Conference Mr. Isaac Rosen- 
feld and Mr. Julius Hamerslough, members of the Board of 
Directors of the New York Institution for Improved Instruction, 
and Mr. L. J. Dudley, a member of the Corporation of the Clarke 
Institution. These gentlemen were invited to sit with the Con- 
ference as honorary members. 

On motion, the chairman appointed Messrs. Fay, Gillespie, 
and Walker.a committee to take suitable action with reference 
to the death of several principals since the last Convention. 
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Dr. E. M. Gatiavper spoke as follows on the subject of the 
preparation of students in the several institutions for admission 
to the National Deaf-Mute College: 

It has been suggested to me by friends interested in the sub- 
ject upon which Iam to speak this morning that—owing, in 
many instances in the past, to misapprehensions on the part of 
the heads of institutions as to what is necessary to prepare pu- 
pils to enter upon a course of study at the College—a good deal 
of time has been lost, and young men have come to us with im- 
perfect preparation. They have come prepared in certain studies 
to go into certain classes, and quite unprepared in others. 
Sometimes they have come expecting to enter certain classes, 
for which they have been found on examination to be entirely 
unprepared, and so have been subjected to grievous disappoint- 
ment. It has been suggested to me that at this Conference it 
would be well to give time to the consideration of this subject, 
so that an explanation might be made, a little more in detail than 
it is practicable to give in a pamphlet, with reference to the im- 
portant things to be considered in preparing boys for the Col- 
lege at Washington. 

I need hardly say that in a literary point of view the matter 
of greatest importance is, that the applicant for admission to 
the College should be able to use verbal language readily. I 
imagine that sometimes the heads of institutions, and even 
teachers themselves, do not appreciate fully how often it is the 
case that boys of bright minds, and who have made very re- 
spectable attainments in study, are deficient in this respect. 
We are rather apt to refer such deficiencies to those who are of 
rather weak minds. But this is not always the case. Some- 
times bright young men come to us very imperfect in the use of 
verbal language, and I would suggest that in all the institutions 
(of course, the suggestion is not needed in some institutions, 
because verbal language is used constantly there, but in other 
institutions) where signs are very considerably used, that their 
disuse be made very marked during the last years of the course 
of study. I do not mean to underrate the value of signs at 
certain points ; but when it is known that boys are preparing to 
enter college, special efforts should be made to secure for them 
the greatest possible facility in the use of verbal language, and 
to give them the power, and form in them the habit, of think- 
ing in words. When we consider that text-books are necesse- 
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rily used, and that verbal language must be employed at every 
point of the College course, in recitation and examination, the 
importance of this will be readily understood. 

As to the studies to be pursued, I would like to refer to a 
catalogue recently issued at Washington. It gives a full state- 
ment as to what is necessary for admission to the College classes, 
and if the principals will see that their teachers, in the arrange- 
ment of the studies of those who are coming to the College, 
refer to this catalogue with care, and take up only those studies 
needed to fit the applicant for the class which he is designing 
to enter, a great saving of time will be effected. We have had 
applicants who had spent time on algebra and Latin, on botany 
and scientific studies, moral philosophy and logic, which had 
been, practically, time thrown away. 

I would also like to say, in this connection, that next in im- 
portance to careful preparation in verbal language is the study 
of arithmetic. In nothing, if I may be pardoned the expres- 
sion, have we found so many “lame ducks.” ‘Two years ago, Mr. 
Draper, of our Faculty, who teaches our Lower Preparatory class 
arithmetic, prepared an article for the Annals,* in which he 
made some important suggestions on this study, pointing out 
how essential it is for pupils to be not only taught to perform 
operations in arithmetic, but to be made to understand the 
principles of mathematics, to be subjected to careful verbal ex- 
aminations, and to be required to explain every operation they 
are called upon to perform. 

I may refer to specimens of our examination papers, which 
may be found in the College catalogue, and which may serve as 
a guide to show the kind of examinations that young men are 
subjected to when they come to the College. They are thrown 
absolutely on their own resources ; they are not expected to 
ask a question for explanation by the teacher. That may seem 
to be hard at first, but it is not so. We must compel our young 
men to fall back on their own resources, and when a question 
is asked in intelligible English, they ought to be able to respond 
to that question without any assistance from any quarter. We 
have had young men who have been allowed to go through our 
highest mathematical course, who, in their Junior year, have had 
to pass conditioned examinations in arithmetic in order to com- 


* Vol, xxi, pp. 69-73. 
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plete the course and receive a diploma. They were taught 
arithmetic originally by rote; they were not given the reasons 
why such and such processes were as they were. They were 
not called upon to explain the principles upon which all these 
things were based, and from which they were built up, but the 
whole instruction with them was an affair of the memory ; it 
was no pleasure to them; the study of mathematics was a great 
bore and trial and terror to them all through the College 
course. I think the principals, if I may be allowed to say so, 
are not aware of the imperfection of some of the instruction 
in mathematics that is given in their various institutions. They 
believe it is much better than it is, because they see the results 
in the performance of difficult problems by the pupils, and they 
think their pupils know a great deal more than they do about 
the principles. Again and again we have had young men 
come to us who have said they had been all through arithmetic, 
and had not studied it for two years, and when they have been 
subjected to an examination in that study, it has been found 
that they could not go on in mathematics without a daily study 
for a year in arithmetic; and that is mortifying in every aspect 
of the case. 

I wish, in this connection, to call attention to the fact that 
after next year—the year beginning September, 1880, and clos- 
ing June, 1881—we propose in Washington to discontinue the 
Lower Preparatory class. We think the time has arrived for 
that, and we feel that it is very important that institutions 
should take pains to prepare all the young men who come to 
us to go into the Advanced Preparatory class, which requires in 
their studies the completion, absolutely, of arithmetic. And I 
emphasize again the importance of this work, that the young 
men who come to us shall be complete in that study. The de- 
sirableness of dispensing with that class will be apparent to all. 
It results in making our College course practically a five years’ 
course, and I would like to advise very earnestly the principals 
of institutions here, and all who are interested at all in the prep- 
aration of young men to come to college, to give up the idea of 
taking time to prepare them for the Freshman class, for such 
preparation requires a full knowledge of algebra and a year’s 
study of Latin. We can do it in Washington equally well. 
Our Faculty is so organized that, dispensing with the Lower 
Preparatory class, we shall be very well arranged to give full 
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attention to every student in those five classes. We, of course, 
have done that with our six classes heretofore, but it has been 
too much of a strain upon the instructors. We would like to 
have the principals give their pupils no algebra nor Latin, but 
rather spend the time upon the studies which give the knowl- 
edge required for admission to the Advanced Preparatory class. 
If attention is given to those, and nothing that pertains to the 
course beyond that, the work will be very much simplified. We 
are anxious to have this result reached, so that when a young 
man comes to us and says he has in his institution been pre- 
pared for the Advanced Preparatory class, there shall be no dis- 
appointment nor conditions, for we have had to admit young 
men on conditions which were injurious to their health and 
spirits. With a little attention these things can be avoided, we 
think. 

I may speak of one subject further which is, perhaps, in a 
certain point of view, the most important of all, and that is, 
only those young men should be sent to the College at Wash- 
ington who are certainly inspired with an earnest purpose of 
hard work as students, and who have a moral character reason- 
ably well established. Young men of a frivolous disposition, 
who are liable to be led easily astray by temptations which are 
inevitably incident to college life, should be discouraged from 
coming to us, and we urge it upon all the principals not to 
jeopardize the future of young men by sending those whom 
they have reason to believe morally weak, or weak in their pur- 
pose of pursuing a thorough, manly course of study. For 
those who are in earnest our doors are ever open. We will 
welcome them, and do everything for them we can. We will 
give them a complete course, or a shorter, or special course, as 
we can adapt our studies to suit the requirements of all that 
come. But we want young men to come who mean to work, 
and who have a character which will enable them to take that 
position of freedom and independence which we feel they ought 
to take. It is part of their education that they shall be allowed 
that independence. We would not have it understood that 
there is no surveillance exercised over their affairs. We re- 
quire them to be in their rooms at certain hours for study ; yet 
we allow them to visit the city, and desire them to have that 
reliance on self that every young man must have if he is to be 
a man. 
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I would suggest that, if it be possible, the young men coming 
to us should have a course of study, in some suitable text-book, 
in morals. I think there are books to be found which give, 
briefly and pointedly, the principles of morality. I am not 
sure that I am right in saying it, but I feel disposed at least to 
raise the question whether or not among the deaf and dumb, 
as a whole, there is not some deficiency in respect of their hay- 
ing developed in them sharp, clear moral distinctions. I some- 
times think there is a deficiency in that respect. Whether it 
grows out of a lack in their training, or not, I do not know, but 
I would certainly suggest, with regard to young men who are 
intending to come to the College, that, instead of Latin or alge- 
bra, their teachers should give them good, sound instruction in 
morals, and in the evidences of Christianity. We have young 
men in our College to-day who are avowed infidels. We can- 
not close our doors to them. Our College is established upon 
a belief in the Christian religion. We give no countenance to 
any sectarian views whatever; we carefully avoid them, but we 
do believe that it is desirable to inculcate the prineiples of the 
Christian religion. And if, before they come to the College at 
all, they can be taught something of the principles of morals, 
and of the evidences of Christianity, I feel it would be a very 
great benefit in the formation of their character. , 

I have spoken, Mr. President and Members of the Confer- 
ence, in this desultory manner, covering the several points 
which seemed to me to be of importance; and if there are 
others in regard to which questions are desired to be asked, I 
shall be happy to give any further information that members 
may desire. I would like to say this word in closing: that the 
officers of the College send their warmest and most friendly 
greetings to the friends of the deaf and dumb here assembled. 
We feel that we owe everything to you who have prepared the 
young men to come and receive the benefits of the College. 
We can only work as you help us to work, and we feel that in 
the past two years better work has been done in the institu- 
tions than was done five or six years ago. We rejoice in that. 
The suggestions that I offer are not offered in the spirit of 
fault-finding, but in the spirit of reaching for perfection. We 
look to you for help and co-operation, and sympathy and sug- 
gestions. If facts come to your knowledge that we ought to 
know in Washington, in dealing with the young men who come 
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from you, we would esteem it a very great favor if you would 
communicate with us on the subject. If there is any special 
guardianship necessary to be exercised, we should be very glad 
to have the fact made known, and in every respect to be treated 
by you with the spirit of utmost confidence. We should thank 
you for it, and try to do our work all the better. [Applause. } 

Dr. Perr. I am sure, Mr. President, that we ought to feel 
very much obliged to President Gallaudet for the special work 
he is doing for the deaf and dumb. Years ago it was my am- 
bition to carry the education of the deaf and dumb to the high- 
est point of which they were capable. I felt that we had the 
amplest facilities for giving a long course of instruction, and 
that the deaf-mute coming to our Institution might go through 
a long course, untrammelled by all considerations of support 
and as to what his condition should be while in the Institution, 
and that he would have a pleasant and continuous home until 
he was as thoroughly educated as possible; and I thought that 
we could bring the State of New York and the directors of the 
New York Institution to the idea that it would be a great pride 
to accomplish in that State all that could be accomplished for 
the deaf and dumb of the State, but, practically, I have found 
that I cannot be sustained in the step. We cannot keep our 
pupils long enough for them to get as high an education as they 
can do at Washington, and there is not a desire to expend the 
money which is necessary to accomplish that. And so with all 
our feelings of regard for the College in the past, and sympa- 
thy with it, added to that I have a feeling of obligation to the 
College to do what I can do, what perhaps under any other cir- 
cumstances never could have been done. I hope to send those 
of our pupils that I cannot educate to the point where they can 
be educated at Washington to that College, as they may be 
fitted from time to time. 

I think we all ought to have this feeling with regard to the 
College. And if we would fit our pupils for admission into this 
Advanced Preparatory class, or for the Freshman class, we 
should have a standard so that they could, without conditions, 
pass an examination in all these studies which are necessary for 
admission to the College. Whether they go to the College or 
not, our pupils have reached a certain standard, and a standard 
is always useful under all circumstances. We could say we 
have brought so many of our pupils up to such a standard, and 
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that is all we undertook to accomplish. So that if not one of 
the pupils goes to college, the standard benefits the institution, 
and in that sense we are under obligations to the College. We, 
in New York, have adapted our course of instruction in the past 
very much to the requirements of the College. It will be so 
adapted still more hereafter. 

Dr. Peer further expressed the opinion that the expense at- 
tending the College course hindered many capable young men 
from attempting it. He said this was, perhaps, the reason why 
there were so few students in the College from New York. 

Dr. Gattauper said the only expenses to which deserving 
young men who are not able to pay the charge for board and 
tuition are subjected are for clothing, books, and travelling ex- 
penses. Many of the students during vacation work on farms, 
in saw-mills, and other places, and earn what they can to meet 
their expenses. We have not felt that it would be best to make 
the College an eleemosynary institution to the extent that young 
men could come there and have for the asking clothing, books, 
and money for travelling expenses. They should shake off the 
spirit of dependence upon the institution as they grow up to 
manhood, and rely upon themselves. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Sanzorn inquired what becomes of the College graduates 
after they have finished their course; how do they dispose of 
themselves in the battle of life ? 

Dr. Gatiaupet replied by quoting from the published cata- 
logue of the College a statement concerning the employments 
in which its graduates are now engaged, and added that when a 
young man comes to the College with that spirit in him which 
he had urged principals to see in their students before they 
send them to the College, the Faculty do not worry as to what 
will become of him. When he goes out, he will do something 
of which the world will be proud. 

Mr. Fay inquired whether an arrangement might not be made 
for students to be examined in their own institutions for admis- 
sion to the College, and the expense and difficulty of a journey 
to Washington by unsuccessful candidates thus be avoided. 

Dr. Gatiauvet replied that some arrangement of that kind 
seemed to him practicable. 

Mr. D. C. Duptey said three or four central points in the 
country might be designated where College officers should meet 
the candidates and examine them. 


i 
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Dr. Dz Morre asked concerning the admission of young 
ladies to the College. He said there were some bright girls in 
Wisconsin who would like to receive its benefits. 

Dr. Gattaupet said there was no probability that the doors 
of the College would be open to young ladies at present. In 
his own mind it was an objection, that the bringing of deaf-mute 
young men and young women together in college would tend 
to increase the marriage of deaf-mutes with deaf-mutes, which 
is less desirable for them than marriage with hearing persons. 
If there is a demand for the higher education of deaf-mute 
young women, it should be met at some other point than at the 
young men’s College at Washington. 

Dr. MacIntire asked what book on the elements of moral 
science Dr. Gallaudet would recommend as a text-book for the 
institutions. 

Dr. Gatiauper said Dr. admirable work was per- 
haps a little too advanced, but he thought it might be used 
successfully. 

Dr. De Morre said there was a work on manners and morals 
by Dr. Dow which he considered of great value. 

Mr. Exy feared Dr. Gallaudet’s remarks concerning the ne- 
cessity of instruction in morals might mislead persons who are 
not familiar with our institution work. In all our institutions 
a great deal of attention is paid to this subject, the best of all 
text-books is in daily use, the difference between right and 
wrong is made clear, moral character is built up, and much is 
accomplished. Some families have been christianized and hu- 
manized through the influence our pupils carry from the insti- 
tution to their homes. 

Dr. Gatiaupet explained that he did not mean to create the 
impression that there was a great lack in the matter of morals 
in the institutions, or that the education of the pupils in gen- 
eral in this respect was neglected; but to urge that special in- 
struction should be given to those who are to come into the 
temptations of college life. 

Some discussion followed between Dr. Gatitaupet, Mr. San- 
BorN, and Dr. MacInrire with respect to the suitableness of 
Washington as the place for a college, and the probability of 
other colleges for the deaf being established elsewhere in the 
United States in the near future. 

Mr. Griiespre suggested Omaha, Nebraska, as a desirable 
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place for the college for young women, being the most central 
point in America. 

Mr. Leonrpas Poynrz, of Staunton, Va., read a paper entitled 
“A View of the Paramount Importance of Primary Education,” 
of which, as our limited space does not permit us to publish it 
in full in the Annals, he has, at our request, furnished us the 
following abstract : 

I. The instincts and capabilities of the infant mind, its most 
fruitful channel of perception, and the information most available 
thereto, must be duly considered. The subtle difficulties of 
the work require, for their solution, the observation of more 
than a single person. 

II. Methods hitherto prevailing, in all branches of common- 
school education, have largely failed ; isolated instances of pre- 
eminent merit do not constitute a general rule. 

III. The most refined skill is required to detect error, cor- 
rect it, and carry improvements to success. Will the masses 
ever see that the best thing to do is exactly to meet urgent 
emergencies, so far as concerns expenditure ? 

IV. The matured adult, in all features of individuality, is the 
creature of the influences and surroundings of home, school, and 
society, from infancy on. 

The mental law of association as assurediy works here as in 
other relations. Whileinborn promptings may, at times, over- 
ride the influence of education, it must be that the latter, as a 
rule, is chief in the production of results. 

V. Prior to the inanguration of the new dispensation, the 
methods divinely ordained, with a view to guiding humanity to 
a knowledge of truth, were clearly intended to meet the case 
of an untrained state of human nature. Could we command an 
adequate degree of refined and scrutinizing wisdom, we should 
be prepared to detect, by searching analysis, the relation be- 
tween this earlier state of the human mind and the coincident 
methods devised for its enlightenment; also, the reasons for in- 
augurating a new system, and the relation between it and the 
field of human character upon which it was designed to operate. 
Under the old dispensation, the ritual of: divine worship and 
service was a phase of object-teaching ; even the ingredient of 
music, which so largely entered into its structure, must be re- 
garded as designed to convey invaluable instruction through 
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the communicating power of outward objects. Among the 
grandest lessons taught by inspiration are those in which the 
beauty and majesty of nature are made vocal with the glory of 
divine truth. 

VI. God’s immense expenditure of energy and wisdom, as 
also use of material, in preparing to awaken the embryo mind, 
presents abundant food for reflection, especially when we con- 
sider that he regards all his intelligent creatures as children. 
Too many of those who have had the best opportunities for 
university education have disregarded the interests of primary 
training, while seduced, by ambition, into the higher walks of 
human knowledge. 

VII. A careful review of the life of every Christian hero under 
either dispensation, and of every person who, in profane his- 
tory, was manifestly raised up, under the special guidance of 
Providence, for the accomplishment of a specific end, will re- 
veal the fact that the plastic nature of the child was the field 
upon which the designed influences began to operate. 

VIII. The eye is very probably the organ of sense, through 
which the great bulk of the infant's and child’s information is 
acquired ; its vigorous manifestations of exultant joy are clearly 
referable to the operations of this sense. It would seem, then, 
that Providence designed that the child’s instruction should 
commence with special reference to the eye; this is a consider- 
ation of the last importance, in that it suggests a common basis 
of procedure in initiating the instruction of either the deaf or 
the hearing child. The physiological law that enhances one 
sense in compensation for the impairment of another renders 
this consideration of especial value in considering the initial in- 
struction of the deaf child. 

IX. As deaf-mute children, during their first year of pupilage, 
are not specially required to work in the line of an industrial 
pursuit, there is thus offered the fullest opportunity for experi- 
menting with them during an entire year, for the purpose of 
discovering their aptitude in the line of art. By using the ob- 
ject-method, or Kindergarten system, in the ordinary school- 
room exercises, as well as calling the attention of children daily 
to the elementary principles of art, the education of the child, 
in all particulars, assumes the character of study, in which every 
step looks to advancement in knowledge of the beautiful and 
exact in nature and in art. 
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X. The fondness of the child to be carried, or to roam out- 
side its dwelling; its eloquence in the presence of pictorial rep- 
resentation ; the volatile life in the countless attitudes of grace 
in nature, and that in the fascinating mannerism of the child; 
the absence of monotony in either nature’s temper or that of 
the child—all such considerations indicate the bent of child- 
nature, which should clearly be recognized in its incipient edu- 
cation. 

XI. No unskilled hand, no maudlin spirit, can do such exalted 
work, and teachers without zeal and genius should be sent to 
the rear as soon as possible; the system proposed, once in 
effect, would perpetuate itself by the education of suitable 
agents. 

XII. The large advancement made in such studies, in all the 
grades, by the intelligent management of the common-school 
system, in Boston, Baltimore, and other centres of intelligence 
in this country, strongly support the suggested system. 

XI. The peculiarly-controlling instinct with the deaf to use 
the eye and the hand may be said to be universal. It is to be 
expected that such an experiment will develop a greater ratio 
of capacity for art among the deaf than among the hearing; the 
result must also prove that intense entertainment has been min- 
istered to this defective class. 

XIV. Such a system of education, skilfully conducted, would 
make the impressions of beauty and grace, of whose perfection 
the trained eye is the critical judge, the voiceless music of na- 
ture within the deaf person's range of perception. 

XV. If care and finished skill are manifested by the teacher 
who seeks to impart to his pupils a knowledge of the move- 
ments whereby the mysteries of thought are conveyed through 
the vehicle of the sign-language, we have here a process essen- 
tially in harmony with the instincts of the deaf-mute child, by 
which highly-refined impressions of the lines of beauty and 
grace may be acquired. 

XVI. Boards of visitors, directors, or trustees, are urged to 
encourage materially all efforts to test the capabilities of the 
deaf in art-studies pursued in primary classes. 


Dr. Peer expressed his high approval of the views expressed 
by Mr. Poyntz. . We should bring our pupils as near to nature 
as possible, and foster those peculiar associations of thought 
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which will bring out in some way corresponding expressions in 
language. He regretted the tendency among teachers of the 
deaf and dumb to speak much of the defects of our methods, 
as it leads the outside world to think there is no merit in our 
instruction. In fact, though we fall short of what we are aim- 
ing at, we are all in the right direction, and are coming nearer 
every year to the goal. He was greatly gratified with the de- 


votional exercises of the younger children in the Clarke Institu- 
tion as he had witnessed them that morning. The Scripture 
truth had evidently taken root in their minds, and the senti- 
ment touched their heart. He hoped Mr. Westervelt would 
give the Conference a description of the method of instruction 
pursued in the Western New York Institution, of which mention 
was made at the Ninth Convention. 

Mr. WestERVELT said the experiment as set forth by him at 
the Ninth Convention had been carried out faithfully. The 
sign-language is not employed at all in the school-room; ges- 
tures are only used slightly in the first explanation of a new 
word, and their use on the play-ground and elsewhere is dis- 
couraged as muchas possible. He proceeded to explain the in- 
struction of a class of young children by the Natural Method, 
28 follows : 

A class of twenty-four little children, the youngest being about 
four and a half years old, and the oldest about seven, which 
came to our school in September, and which was composed 
almost entirely of new pupils, was placed under two teachers, 
one teacher taking charge from 7.30 a. m. until noon, and the 
other from immediately after dinner until the pupils went to 
supper. 

The teacher devised different games and various amusements 
for the children. We provided them with playthings enough to 
keep them all amused. Then they had some little exercise 
that would last five, ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes. If they 
had been playing with a ball, the teacher would hold the ball 
up and have: them all spell the name of it. That was when 
they first came, in the beginning. 

Dr. Perr. Did you previously teach them the alphabet ? 

Mr. Wesrervett. No; we told them that was a ball; that 
was all. We did not teach them the alphabet until some time 
after. Ido not think that the little class used writing until after 
they had been in the school six or eight weeks, but they had 
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learned to spell with a great deal of fluency twenty-five or 
thirty words. The smallest one, four and a half years old, did 
not learn to spell; she pointed to whatever she wanted, (al- 
though she wanted very few things,) and it was quite a long 
time before she learned to spell, or before she had any desire 
to do anything else than to point at what she wanted. At the end 
of the year these pupils talked to one another by spelling. I 
do not know how they managed to make themselves understood 
by spelling with the few words they had. 

Dr. Peer. What was your first lesson in connected lan- 
guage ? 

Mr. Westerve.r. We did not give them any lessons in con- 
nected language at all ; there were no lessons given them. They 
had exercises and games. Then we had two or three charts on 
the wall, with short sentences, such as, * I would like a drink ;” 
“Please give me some water ;” ‘* May we go and play?” “Johnny 
struck me;” “ Sarah pulled my hair ;” “I fell down and hurt 
myself ;” “We all went to walk,’ and such other sentences 
as the teachers and pupils happened to use, or were likely to 
want to use. They put these sentences on these charts, and 


the pupils used to amuse themselves, without any instruction 
from the teachers, in spelling them. They used them among 


themselves. 

Dr. Peer. Under what circumstances would they learn 
any one of these sentences? “Johnny struck me,” for in- 
stance ; would you wait until Johnny struck some one? 

Mr. Westervett. Yes. One day a teacher might see one of 
the pupils hit another pupil, and the child would come to the 
teacher, holding his hand to his head, and say, “It was that 
boy,” and the teacher would ask him, “ What boy?” and he 
would perhaps spell it properly in a single word. Or she might 
ask, “ What is the matter?” emphasizing what in a way to in- 
dicate that that was the important word. We do not depend 
upon the complete sentence, but use such words as they can 
understand, and give others to them as fast as they can under- 
stand them, and use English words in proportion as they feel 
a desire to learn them. There \-ere a few of them who, after 
about two months, got quite ahead of the others. They consti- 
tuted a little class, and for them we got some picture-books ; 
the teacher would go over them with the children, and they 
were as much interested in “Tom, the piper’s son,” as if he 
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were a real boy, and perhaps a great deal more. They asked 
a great many questions about Mother Goose characters, but 
everything was by spelling. If they spelled a word and were 
not able to complete the idea without a motion or gesture, the 
teacher would supply the word, and then would complete the 
sentence, spelling the words for them. They did not know 
how to make signs. I went into a class-room, and made signs 
to them two or three times. I asked them in signs some ordi- 
nary questions, as, ‘‘ Have you been to the falls to walk?” and 
they had no idea what I meant. 

Dr. Peer. Would they have understood so long a sentence as 
that spelled to them? 

Mr. Westrrve.t. I would not spell long sentences to them ; 
but they would have understood that. I do not say this as 
against the use of signs; I was simply experimenting with 
them. I give this to show, simply, that they did not talk by 
the sign-language, not understanding it. They talked quite 
fluently among themselves by spelling. Some of them had per- 
haps a hundred and fifty nouns; a few of them did not have 
over twelve or fifteen. 

A Memper. Would they invent any signs themselves ? 

Mr. Westerve.tt. They did when they first came there, and 
they used those at first, but the teachers were with them, and 
whenever they used a sign, the teacher would give them the 
word for it; and if they used their signs again, the teacher 
would tell them that was a very ridiculous thing, and laugh at 
them, and perhaps seat them in a little chair at one side of the 
room, and tell the pupils that such a boy did not know the 
name for water, and had to keep making a sign that way (illus- 
trating) all the time. And it required very little effort on the 
part of the teacher to discourage the use of the sign, and have 
them, when they wanted anything, spell the words ; and they 
would do it quite willingly after such experience was repeated 
two or three times. 

A Member. Your idea was to make the circumstances lead to 
the language, rather than create the circumstances which would 
bring out the language ? 

Mr. Westerve.t. Yes. It was not necessary for the teacher 
to create circumstances, as it was difficult for the teacher to 
supply their demand for language. They would often come 
and ask the teacher how to spell such and such a word. 
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Mr. Sansorn. Did you have all the Kindergarten material 
and games ? 

Mr. Westervett. No. We have used but a portion of the 
Kindergarten material; our purpose was somewhat analogous, 
but not just the same as that of the Kindergarten teacher, as 
our class was different from the ordinary Kindergarten. We 
have conducted our school more on the Kindergarten method 
this year, and will use it still more next year. 

Dr. Peer. How many words and phrases do you teach the 
pupils in the course of a year? 

Mr. Westervett. It is impossible to answer that question, 
because they learn many more words than they use in school. 
We found it was rather too hard work for these two ladies to 
have charge of these children all day—that is, one in the morn- 
ing, and the other in the afternoon; the class was too large ; 

- so during a part of the morning and the afternoon the children 
were given to nurses, but the nurses were not as successful in 
keeping them from other children as the teachers were. The 
Kindergarten children, the last year, have gone with the older 
pupils, who have used the signs a great deal out of school, and 
they have learned signs. They now talk a great deal by signs 
and a great deal by spelling. I do not think they are doing as 
well as if they had been kept from the other pupils. We are 
erecting « new building, and I expect soon we shall put new 
pupils into that. One little boy said awhile ago to the teacher, 
“T wish to go to the basement school-room, like last year; it 
was better.” The teacher asked him why. He said, “I do 
not learn as fast.” 

A Memser. How old is he? 

Mr. Westervett. He is ten years old. He is a very bright 
boy. 

A Memper. How long has he been under instruction ? 

Mr. Wesrervect. I think he came in a year ago last fall. 

A Memperr. You say the circumstances are not created by the 
teacher. If they were created, and you kept the pupils under 
instruction ten hours a day, would the advance not be greater 
than where they wait for the circumstances to happen ? 

Mr. Westervett. Well, it was not necessary that we should 
often create circumstances, for there seldom was a dearth with 
twenty-four pupils in a room, part doing one thing and part 
another. The teacher is obliged to find amusemeht for them 
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and keep them from mischief. It so occupies the teachers’ time 
that it does not require them to create circumstances for the 
exercise of their pupils’ language. . 

A Memser. Would not a great many circumstances that hap- 
pened be beyond the comprehension of the pupils ; more than 
would be beyond the comprehension of pupils in a well-devised 
system of circumstances which the pupil might comprehend ? 

Mr. Westerve tt. I do not think so. I do not remember any- 
thing occurring in the school-room that is beyond them. If the 
sentence needs explaining, it is carefully worded by a teacher 
acquainted with their use of language. 

A Memser. You do not try to make them articulate? 

Mr. Westervet'r. Oh, yes; but I have been talking of the 
little children. We give the Kindergarten children forty-five 
minutes’ instruction in articulation, in the power of letters and 
voice, each day. They have not tried to speak words much 
yet. A few of the older ones have been taught to speak. We 
prefer to let their articulation remain until they get a good 
command of language, and so not crowd them. 

A Memser. Do you use Visible Speech ? 

Mr. Wesrervett. Yes. 

A Memper. How long do you keep your pupils in school ? 

Mr. Westervett. Under the laws of New York they are al- 
lowed to attend school from six years of age until they are 
twenty. 

A Memper. Was your experiment successful ? 

Mr. Wesrervett. So far as it has gone I think it is. I pre- 
sume if you were to require them not to make signs it would 
be a failure at once; but we have been fortunate in the classes 
that have been with us. ‘They are, most of them, rather above 
the ordinary grade of deaf-mute children. They have been 
amenable to my direction. They have all expressed a great will- 
ingness to do what I want, and the older ones have told me 
that they can spell very easily when I am present and when the 
teachers are present, because we are a reminder to them to spell 
as they desire to do. But very often when they are away with 
one another, the advanced pupil has difficulty in framing his 
ideas. The slowness of expression makes him prefer to take 
the more rapid and easier language of signs, with which he is 
acquainted. Whenever the children are on the play-ground, or 
not under supervision, they are very apt to fall into the habit 
o: making signs. 
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The Conference adjourned to Thursday morning. 

In the afternoon, a pleasant excursion was made to Mount 
Holyoke in catriages, and in the evening a reception was held 
by the Corporation of the Clarke Institution, affording the mem- 
bers of the Conference an opportunity of meeting socially the 
Faculty of Smith College and other persons connected with edu- 
cational institutions in Northampton. 


THIRD DAY. 


The Conference was opened at half-past ten with prayer by 
Mr. 

Miss Futter explained the aims and plans of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Study at Home, with reference to aiding 
deaf-mute young ladies in the pursuit of their studies after 
leaving school. <A special programme of reading and studies 
has been prepared for their benefit, and a young Jady has con- 
sented to take charge of this branch of the work. Further in- 
formation may be obtained of Miss Annie E. Ticknor, No. 9 
Park street, Boston, Mass., the secretary of the Society. 

Dr. MacIntire, one of whose daughters is engaged in this 
work, and Mr. Hammonp, spoke earnestly in support of the un- 
dertaking as one likely to result in great benefit to deaf-mute 
girls. 

Mr. Fay offered a resolution, which was adopted, empower- 
ing and requesting President Gallaudet, Dr. Gillett, Mr. Denison, 
and any other principals who may find it convenient, to repre- 
sent the Conference as delegates at the International Conven- 
tion to be held in Milan, Italy, in September. 

Mr. Fosrer described the successful results with which lith- 
ography has recently been taught in the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion. He exhibited some of the work of the pupils, and intro- 
duced to the Conference Mr. H. B. Arms, a deaf-mute, who 
has charge of that branch of instruction. Mr. Arms also ad- 
dressed the Conference on the subject. 

Mr. Woopsrince read a valuable paper, entitled “The Art of 
Drawing ; its Importance to Deaf-Mutes.” This will appear in 
the next number of the Annals. 

Mr. Exy spoke of the importance of instruction in drawing to 
deaf-mute pupils. 

Mr. Isams offered a resolution, which was adopted, requesting 
boards of trustees to do all in their power to secure the instruc- 
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tion of primary classes in the elements of drawing, as recom- 
mended in the papers of Messrs. Poyntz and Woodbridge. 

Mr. Gupaer read a suggestive paper by Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell, Superintendent of the Cooking. School, Raleigh, N. C., enti- 
tled “A Word for a New Industry; or Special Training for 
Deaf and Dumb Girls.” This paper, which advocates instruc- 
tion in cooking for the girls in our institutions, and describes 
an experiment of this kind in the North Carolina Institution, 
we also reserve for the next number of the Annals. 

Mr. Gunaer said the experiment in the North Carolina Insti- 
tution, described by Mrs. Campbell, had been very successful. 
Ten deaf-mute girls are taking lessons in cooking. A special 
room is fitted up for that purpose, with two gas stoves and one 
coal stove. The cost of gas is one dollar a month. The cook- 
ing material costs from five to ten dollars a mouth. The entire 
expense of the school, including the teacher's compensation, 
has not been over $30 a month. Double the number of pupils 
could be taught without increased expense. The material pro- 
duced is all utilized at the table, chiefly by Mr. Gudger himself, 
since the girls send him their preparations for him to taste. 

The subject of the paper was further discussed by Messrs. 
Duprey, WALKER, GupGrer, Hammonp, Peer, Poynrz, Tuos. 
and MacInrirg, most of the speakers earnestly ad- 
vocating the training of deaf-mute girls in industrious habits, 
and approving the special training recommended in the paper. 
Mr. Waker, however, objected to the idea, which he thought 
the establishment of cooking-schools would foster, that the 
girls of our institutions are fit only to become cooks. He 
thought it would be better to devote the time that would be 
spent in the cooking department to giving the girls a higher 
education. Mr. Gupaer intimated that Mr. Walker was in- 
fluenced by the prejudice against manual labor prevailing in 
the South ; but Mr. Waxker disclaimed such prejudice for him- 
self, and Mr. Poynrz declared that it existed no more in the 
South than in the North. Dr. MacIntirz described the manner 
in which a large part of the cooking, laundry work, household 
work, hand-sewing, and machine-sewing of the Michigan Institu- 
tion is actually performed by the deaf-mute girls, thus training 
them in these branches of industry, and fitting them to perform 
domestic service either for others or in their own homes. 

The afternoon session opened with a discussion of the audi- 
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phone. Messrs. Gitiespiz and De Morte described the manner 
in which it is used as an aid in teaching articulation in the Ne- 
braska and Wisconsin Institutions, and expressed the opinion 
that it is capable of rendering real service in this way; while 
Messrs. MacIntrre, GREENBERGER, WILLIAMS, WESTERVELT, A'T- 
woop, Fay, and Miss Rocers, some of whom had experimented 
a good deal with the instrument, thought it of no value in most 
cases of deaf-mutism. Dr. Perr had given the matter some at- 
tention, and had been favorably impressed, but was not pre- 
pared to give a decided opinion as to its value until after further 
investigation. 

Mr. GreEenBeRGER reopened the discussion of the Combined 
Method by saying that, so far as he was aware, not a single 
congenital deaf-mute had learned under that method, as ordi- 
narily pursued, to carry on conversation by means of articula- 
tion. The pupils might be able to repeat a few words or 
phrases, but they never become able to use speech as a means 
of ordinary communication. The method has been tried fifty 
years in Europe, and no deaf-mute has been taught to speak 
by it. Where pupils are taught by articulation all the time, 
even in institutions in which the method by signs is also used, 
creditable results are obtained ; but where instruction is only 
given in articulation at certain hours, for a few minutes each 
day or an hour or so a week —the homceopathic method—the 
pupils do not learn to speak as an ordinary medium of conver- 
sation 

Another disadvantage of the combined method is its effect 
on the teacher of articulation, who is worn out by the mechan- 
ical work of teaching speech from morning until night. In 
articulation schools, on the contrary, the teacher, after giving 
instruction in articulation for an hour or half an hour, lets the 
pupils write the sounds they have been speaking, and so has an 
opportunity for a short rest. 

All deaf-mutes can be successfully taught articulation, though 
not with the same results in all cases,—just as the same re- 
sults are not reached in all cases by the manual method. There 
are some who derive but little benefit from articulation; but 
the proportion of such is not any larger than that of those who 
do not learn to use written language by the other system. Ar- 
ticulation turns out as large a proportion of good scholars as 
any method. 
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Dr. MacInrie challenged Mr. Greenberger’s assertion that 
no congenital deaf-mutes had been taught articulation success- 
fully by the combined method, as he had known many such 
cases in the Indiana and Michigan Institutions; but, on further 
explanation, it appeared that in these cases the pupils had for 
the most part had practice in articulation all day under hearing 
teachers in all their studies, and so did not come under Mr. 
Greenberger’s condemnation. 

Mr. L. J. Duprey, of Northampton, protested against the use 
of the term “dumb,” as putting the image of God into the 
category of brutes. He referred to the frequent designation of 
men as pépones, articulators, by Homer, Hesiod, and Auschines ; 
to our distinguishing the inferior animals from ourselves as 
“dumb brutes ;” to the Apostle Peter's reference to Balaam’s 
“dumb ass;” to Isaiah’s calling the faithless religious teachers 
of his day “dumb dogs,” and to Longfellow’s exhortation that 
we should not be like “ dumb driven cattle.” The term, as ap- 
plied to the deaf, had its origin in the belief of the ancients that 
the deaf did not speak because they were lacking in intellect, 
and so they called them “deaf and dumb,” meaning deaf and 
stupid, deaf and brutish. The times of that ignorance we must 
needs wink at; but why perpetuate the barbarism? True, in- 
creased knowledge has emptied the word to some extent of its 
most offensive signification ; but it is still fraught with painful 
associations to every sensitive mind, is disparaging to the deaf, 
and humiliating to them and their kindred. In all cases where 
the word “deaf” will not suffice, let us use the expression 
“deaf-mute,” which is more accurate, more philosophical, and 
more humane. 

Dr. Pret said he would go still further. He would not use 
the word “ mute” even, but would call our institutions institu- 
tions for the deaf. With regard to Mr. Greenberger’s assertion, 
he would say that in the New York Institution they do not 
think it worth while to teach articulation to congenital deaf- 
mutes who are totally deaf; but for the semi-mute and semi- 
deaf they employ both forms of the combined method, thirty 
pupils receiving all their instruction from one teacher through 
articulation, while twenty are taught articulation by another 
teacher, and receive instruction in language and other branches 
by the manual method. Itis a question which form of the com- 
bined method produces the best results in articulation, but the 
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form condemned by Mr. Greenberger produces the best results 
in language. 

The Cuarrman suggested that the amount of general knowl- 
edge obtained by the pupils from various text-books, as well as 
their use of language, should be considered in making the com- 
parison. 

Dr. MacIntire said no doubt there was a real difficulty in 
applying the combined method; but Mr. Greenberger under- 
estimated the practical benefits derived from it. Some per- 
sons whose speech was almost entirely lost have been restored 
to a good power of speech by it, and in one of the most suc- 
cessful cases the pupil had never spoken a word before enter- 
ing the Institution. By the aid of Visible Speech, articulation 
can now be taught in classes instead of individually. 

Mr. GRrEENBERGER Objected to Visible Speech as arbitrary, in- 
adequate in its representation of the vowel sounds, and unne- 
cessary. No other symbols for sounds than the ordinary forms 
of words are needed. 

Miss Rocers said Visible Speech was more particularly valu- 
able for vowel than consonant sounds. She did not say the 
vowel symbols were perfect, but that they were better. 

Mr. Duptey said his daughter's speech had been greatly im- 
proved in distinctness by the aid of Visible Speech, she having 
been previously taught articulation without it. 


Dr. Peer called the attention of the Conference to the pres- 
ence of Dr. W. J. Palmer, who wishes to enter again upon the 
work of instruction. He also mentioned two deaf-mutes, grad- 
nates of the New York Institution, who are desirous of obtain- 
ing situations, and whom he recommended. Dr. Palmer was 
elected an honorary member of the Conference, which then ad- 
journed until the following day. 


FOURTH DAY. 


The Conference met at half-past ten. Prayer was offered by 
Dr. MacIntire. 

Mr. Fay, from the committee appointed for the purpose, re- 
ported suitable resolutions with regard to the death of Messrs. 
E. P. Caruthers, E. C. Stone, J. A. Jacobs, T. W. Bowles, C. D. 
McCoy, and Z. C. Whipple, principals who had died since the 
last Conference. 
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Mr. Hamwonp called attention to some German picture charts, 
representing phases of life different from those of America, and 
asked whether similar charts might not be prepared adapted to 
this country. The lithography of the Pennsylvania Institution 
might be available for this purpose. 

Miss Yate said there was a German primer to be used in con- 
nection with the chart, and a similar one in English would be 
very useful. The pictures of the charts are not all as intensely 
German as those exhibited to the Conference. The teachers of 
the Clarke Institution use the German primer by Anglicizing 
the language and Americanizing the pictures. 

Mr. GreENnBERGER said he had found Prang’s Aids in Object 
Teaching, twelve charts, costing $4, very useful in his Institu- 
tion. There is a primer connected with them. 

On motion of Dr. Prerer, Messrs. Hammond, Greenberger 
and Foster, and Miss Rogers, were appointed a committee to 
consider the subject of providing objects and pictures for use 
in object-teaching in the institutions, to report through the 
Annals. 

Mr. Greensercer said he was opposed to all special text-books 
for deaf-mutes. Ordinary text-books are preferable, as giving 
the pupils the language of their fellow-men. 

Mr. Hammonp said that teachers throughout the country 
should suggest to the committee what things they want repre- 
sented on the charts. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking Miss Ticknor for her 
efforts to advance the instruction of deaf-mute ladies, and ad- 
vising all such persons to profit by the opportunity; thanking 
Mrs. Campbell for her paper on “ A New Industry;” thanking 
the officers of the Conference for the manner in which they had 
performed their duties; and thanking the officers of the Clarke 
Institution for the kindness and courtesy with which the mem- 
bers of the Conference had been entertained. On this last res- 
olution eloquent remarks were offered by Messrs. Fay, Poyn'rz, 
Hammonp, Perr, and the Cuarrman, and an appropri- 
ate response on behalf of the Clarke Institution was made by 
Mr. L. J. Duptey. 

The Chairman, after suitable words of farewell, declared the 
Conference adjourned without day. 


Norre.—On page 197 of the foregoing Report, Miss Rogers is 
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reported as saying that she has had no experience in the use of 
the sign-language. She wishes us to explain that when she 
made that statement she was thinking of the Northampton 
School, and forgot for the moment that it was her experience 
with the combined method in the case of her first pupil that 
led her to abandon it. She began with that pupil by using 
the manual alphabet, together with articulation, but soon be- 
came convinced that, to make articulation and lip-reading suc- 
cessful, they must be the only means of instruction. She has 
never tried the combined method since. 


WHO ARE THE DEAF AND DUMB? 


BY FRANK CURZON, LEEDS, ENGLAND. 


Who are the deaf ones of the earth ? why, those who close their ears 
To the heart-cry of affection—to the soul sob wrung from tears— 

To the anguish of the fallen, to the captive’s stifled groan : 

Whose ears are closed to pity, for their hearts are turned to stone. 


Who are the dumb ones of the earth? why, those whose mouths are still, 
When the fiat of the tyrant works out its wicked will; 

When the oaths of the blasphemer their brutal burden bear, 

Or the foul jests of the fool shall poison all the air. 


They are not deaf where God has closed that avenue of sense, 

For they hear heaven’s gates thrown open, and the sounds that issue 
thence ; 

They hear the angels’ hymns, and the Saviour’s pardoning voice, 

And their listening hearts are wakened, as their rescued souls rejoice. 


They are not dumb where God has closed the outer gate of prayer ; 
The clasped hands have a mute appeal no uttered sounds can wear ; 
In tender thought and gentle act their gratitude we read, 

For faith is our best worship, and work our noblest creed. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


American Asylum.—Mr. Williams sends us the following 
item concerning an interesting service in the chapel, in April 
last : 

“ Last Thursday, Mr. Woo Tsze Yun, the new Chinese Com- 
missioner of Education, visited the Asylum, and was present at 
the chapel exercises at the opening of the school. Mr. Cros- 
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sett, a former missionary of the Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions in China, was also present. One of our teachers trans- 
lated the reading of the Scriptures and the prayer from the 
sign-language into English for Mr. Crossett, who, in turn, trans- 
lated them into Chinese for the Commissioner.” 


Ohio Institution.—Mrs. C. A. Babbitt, who had been con- 
nected with the Institution for twelve years, first as house- 
keeper, then as assistant-matron, and finally as matron, died at 
her post in the Institution on the 18th of April last, of Bright’s 
disease. Though very feeble in the last days, she was conscious 
to the end, and, no longer able to speak orally, communicated 
with her friends by signs and the manual alphabet. Her char- 
acter is thus summed up in the Ohio Chronicle: “She pos- 
sessed remarkable power of will, fair intelligence, and high 
moral qualities, and applied them to the affairs of the Institu- 
tion with conscientious energy. Calm power, thorough system, 
and prompt execution characterized every movement.” 


Oregon Institution.—The school was reopened on the 31st 
of March last, with Mr. Knight, a former principal, again at its 
head. Mrs. L. McCulloch is matron, and Mr. W. 8. Smith, the 
founder of the school, and Mrs. Knight, assist in teaching. 


National College.—The exercises of Presentation Day were 
held in the presence of a large audience, including the Presi- 
dent of the United States and many other prominent officers 
of the Government, on the first Wednesday of April. Messrs. 
Lester Goodman, of Illinois, and James I. Sansom, of Pennsy]- 
vania, who have pursued the full College course of study, were 
presented to the Corporation as candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and Mr. Arthur D. Bryant, of the District of 
Columbia, for the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. Mr. 
Goodman's admirable oral delivery of his oration was a pleasing 
feature of the exercises. Mr. A. Graham Bell gave an interest- 
ing exposition of Visible Speech, at. the close of which he was 
surprised with the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
conferred by the Corporation in recognition of the valuable 
services he has rendered to the art of articulation teaching. 
The honorary degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon Mr. 
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Edwin Booth, well known to the readers of the Annals as one 
of the earliest graduates of the American Asylum, for many 
years past a successful editor and pablisher, and a contributor 
to this periodical. A stirring address was delivered by Hon. 
J. Randolph Tucker, member of Congress from Virginia. The 
public exercises were followed by a pleasant reception at Presi- 
dent Gallaudet’s house. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Martin's Statue of De Epée.—We have the pleasure of pre- 
senting to our subscribers, in the present number of the 
Annals, a picture of Martin’s bronze statue of De lEpée, 
which was mentioned in the last volume (pages 273, 274) as 
having recently been given by the artist to the National Institu- 
tion at Paris. The pedestal, which with its fine bas-reliefs 
constitutes an important part of the monument, is omitted in 
our picture in order to present the statue itself more clearly. 

Mr. Martin has recently made for several European institu - 
tions reduced copies, in terra-cotta, of the statue and pedestal, 
which he sells at cost, and with which he would be happy to 
supply any American institutions desiring them. We have un- 
fortunately mislaid the letter in which he gave his address, 
mentioned the size of the statue and pedestal, and specified 
the price; we will endeavor to ascertain these particulars, and 
report them in the next number of the Annals. 


Aids to Hearing.—The audiphone is still a subject of experi- 
ment in several institutions, in some of which—as the Nebraska 
and Wisconsin Institutions—it is regarded as a useful aid in 
the work of articulation teaching, while in others, where it has 
been tried, little value is attached to it. The same is true of 
the dentaphone, which in its latest form of manufacture differs 
little from the audiphone. 

Dr. C. H. Thomas, of Philadelphia, in a paper read before the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society on the 17th of December 
last, gave some interesting results of study and experiment in 
transmitting sound through the medium of the teeth and cra- 
nial bones. He proposed the name osteophone as a general 
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term to be used for all appliances of the kind, the teeth not 
being essential factors in conveying the sound. He regards 
these instruments as of value in many cases of deafness, and 
likely to supersede the ear-trumpet toa large extent, but as 
very far from supplying a normal degree of hearing, giving, in 
fact, much less than the hundredth part of it. For deaf-mutes 
he thinks them of little value. ‘“ Repeated tests show that those 
who are able to hear with the aid of the audiphone hear their 
own voices perfectly without it; while those who are unable ‘to 
hear their own voices without it can hear neither their own nor 
any other voice with it. It is, therefore, worthless to those 
who do not possess the faculty of self-hearing.” Dr. Thomas 
considers fullers’ board (or press-board) covered with shellac 
varnish as superior to the hard-rubber of the audiphone, and to 
wood, metal, or any other material that he has experimented 
with; it has the additional advantage of costing but a few cents. 

Mr. J. Hugentobler, principal of the articulation school at 
Lyons, France, has been testing the audiphone with his pupils, 
and read an interesting paper on the subject before the Na- 
tional Medical Society of that city on the 15th of March last. 
He used Colladon’s audiphone, an article of Swiss manufacture, 
made of card-board, and sold at 80 cents. He gives the results 
of his experiments in detail, stating with precision the effect 
produced in the case of each pupil, and reaches the same con- 
clusion as Dr. Thomas, viz., that while for the many cases of 
partial deafness the audiphone may replace the ear-trumpet, it 
does not, in its present shape, produce vibrations of sufficient 
force to be of much real service to deaf-mutes. 

Mr. F. D. Clarke, of the New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, has written for the Annals, at our request, the fol- 
lowing description of the electrophone, which is now offered for 
sale at the price of $10: 


“ A few years ago, when the world was astonished by those 
wonderful discoveries of Bell and Edison, the telephone, the 
microphone, and the phonograph, the idea occurred to the 
writer that, possibly, in this same direction might be found 
some combination that might prove an aid to the deaf and 
dumb. 

“At first the fulfilment of this hope seemed so improbable 
that several combinations thought out were laid aside as chi- 
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merical; but at last, in connection with Mr. M.G. Foster, of New 
York city, experiments in this direction were begun. 

“There is hardly an idea for improving or increasing sound 
that we have not tried to improve upon. Looking over our 
working note-books, I find lenses of six or eight different 
materials for condensing sound, funnels, tubes, and vibrating 
strings and rods for conveying it, and numerous devices for 
converting it into electricity that have been tried and laid 
aside. 

“‘ These experiments were by no means all total failures. One 
cause of our trouble was that we expected too much ; another, 
that we fell into the mistake of supposing that to make the deaf 
hear we must make noise enough to deafen a person of normal 
hearing. It was not until we found how little was accomplished 
by two well-advertised and largely-sold instruments for this pur- 
pose that we recognized that these instruments must be, like 
spectacles, of no use to persons perfect in all their senses, and, 
announcing what we had accomplished, began to experiment 
on deaf-mutes. 

“The electrophone, as we have called our instrument, con- 
sists of a metal diaphragm so held between two rubber rings 
that it can receive sound from any direction, either front or rear, 
and vibrate freely. Just here we met a difficulty that took 
weeks to overcome. This diaphragm vibrated too freely. Sec- 
ondary vibrations were set up in it, and tended to destroy, or 
at least obscure, the primary ones, which alone we wished to 
obtain. We got enough sound from this, but instead of the 
sound we wanted, it was noise. At last, after many experiments, 
such as using sheets of lead on the edges of the diaphragm, 
fastening a sheet of pasteboard to one side of it, etc., we over- 
came this in a very simple way: by making a mouth-piece as 
heavy or heavier than the diaphragm, so as to damp these vi- 
brations. 

“Close to this diaphragm, and so arranged as to be easily 
controlled by a regulating screw, is a permanent steel magnet, 
one end of which is encircled by a helix of more than a thousand 
turns of fine insulated copper wire. According to well-known 
laws of magneto-electricity, every time a piece of iron ap- 
proaches the poles of this magnet a current of electricity is set 
up in one direction, and when the iron recedes from the pole 
the current is set up in the opposite direction. The vibration 
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of the diaphragm, therefore, must create a number of currents, 
each very weak, it is true, but strong enough to excite a nerve 
when passed along it. These are conveyed to the nerves of 
hearing, the ends of the coil being in magnetic connection with 
each ear by means of a metal hook, similar to the bow of a pair 
spectacles passed behind the ear, and a silk-covered wire. We 
should prefer to make this connection by means of a damp 
sponge inserted into the ear, but have found such a general re- 
pugnance to this method that we have given it up. 

“The mouth-piece of the instrument, of nickel-plated metal, 
conveys the mechanical vibrations through the teeth, as in the 
ordinary form of the audiphone and dentaphone. The whole 
instrument is less than six inches wide and ten inches long, 
and is very light. 

“With a crude, home-made sample of this instrument we 
obtained most gratifying results. Of 105 cases taken from 
among the pupils of the New York Institution, we found— 


“No benefit........ 
“Doubtful benefit (where the pupil nee he could hear, 
but doubts existed as to his mistaking feeling for hear- 


“Partial benefit (distinguishing vowels, but failing to 
catch consonants perfectly) 

“Great benefit (in some cases almost amounting to nor- 


“As a general rule, the percentage of those benefited was 
greater with congenital deaf-mutes than with semi-mutes, and 
was greater in the younger classes than in the older. One 
very intelligent teacher who tried this instrument says that the 
audiphone gives him a sensation in the upper jaw, the electro- 
phone in the ears, but that he can’t say whether either is hear- 
ing, as he never heard. 

‘The electrophone, so far as I can judge by experiments on 
myself, does not increase the volume of sound to a person with 
good hearing, but one using it with the ears closed can hear as 
well as with them open. It will not help those whose deafness 
is caused by the death of the nerve of hearing; and so far as I 
can tell, the only way to find out whether it will help a particu- 
lar case or not is to try it.” 
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Miraculous Restoration of Hearing.—We referred in the 
last number of the Annals to stories of the miraculous restora- 
tion of hearing in the eighth and thirteenth centuries. Equally 
wonderful reports are published of miracles in the present 
day, at Lourdes, France, and Knock, Mayo, Ireland. The diary 
of Archdeacon Cavanagh, recently published, gives particulars 
of over a hundred cures of various kinds wrought since the 21st 
of August last, at the chapel in the latter place, and among 
them are several cases of deafness. The names and residences 
of the persons restored are given in almost every instance. 
“The cures have been wrought on persons who either prayed 
on the spot, or applied cement or clay taken from the church 
to the parts of the body affected by pains or wounds.” 


The International Convention.—We are happy to announce 
that this country will be represented at the International Con- 
vention which meets at Milan on the 11th of September next 
by at least two delegates—President Gallaudet and Mr. Deni- 
son, of the Columbia Institution. Dr. Gillett, of Illinois, will 
perhaps be present, and we hope there may be others also. 


New York Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes.—At a 
meeting of the trustees of the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, 
held on the 28th of April last, on motion of Dr. Peet, it was 
resolved that, inasmuch as the greater part of the funds raised 
for the establishment and maintenance of the Home had been 
contributed by citizens of New York, and as that State furnishes 
a field sufficiently broad for its benevolent work, its privileges 
shall henceforth be restricted to deaf-mutes who have been 
graduated from one of the institutions of the State of New 
York, or who have resided in the State for five consecutive years 
up to the time of their admission, and to those in whose behalf 
the sum of two hundred dollars may be annually paid. The 
present inmates of the Home, however, are to continue to 
enjoy the same support as formerly. It was also voted that 
subscriptions to the amount of $26,000 should be solicited in 
the State of New York, to be added to the amount already in 
the treasury, and that the money so raised be dedicated to the 
purchase of a farm and the erection of buildings to furnish 
comfort and support for the aged and infirm deaf-mutes already 
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provided for, and also temporary employment and maintenance 
for other needy deaf-mutes, who, under the conditions above 
mentioned, may be applicants therefor. Dr. Peet, who has 
already raised over $1,600, was made treasurer of the money 
hereafter to be collected. The building fund now amounts to 
over $6,000. 


Death of Kruse.—Mr. Otto Friedrich Kruse, one of the 
most distinguished deaf persons of the present century, died at 
his home in Altona, Schleswig-Holstein, on the 11th of March 
last. A sketch of his life and works, abridged from his auto- 
biography, was published in the Annals, vol. xxii, pp. 157-166. 
Since then (in 1868) the degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
upon him by the National Deaf-Mute College at Washington, 
an honor of which he wrote in terms of very high appreciation. 
It is proposed by his deaf-mute friends and his fellow-teachers 
to erect a monument over his grave in Altona. 


Death of Mrs. Clere.—Mrs. Laurent Clere, who survived her 
husband eleven years, died on the 17th of May last at the age 
of 89 years. She entered the first class that was instructed in 
the American Asylum, being then 23 years old, and two years 
later was married to her teacher, Mr. Clere. She was noted 
throughout life for her grace, beauty, vivacity, and intelligence, 
and was always a favorite with young and old. Of six children, 
only two are left, one being the Rev. F. J. Clere, D. D., and 
the other Mrs. Elizabeth Beers, the mother of Professor Henry 
A. Beers, of Yale College. 

Philadelphia Course of Study.—A friend has sent us the 
course of study recently revised for the Philadelphia public 
schools. It is a pamphlet of 150 closely-printed pages, and 
gives a very full statement of the work. It contains many val- 


uable hints and suggestions, both as to the general plan and 
the details of instruction. We commend it to the principals 
and teachers of our institutions as adapted in many respects 
to aid them in their work. As no publisher's name appears 
upon the pamphlet, we cannot say certainly how it is to be ob- 
tained, but we presume of the secretary of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education. 
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The Raindrop.—We regret to have to announce that, for 
want of sufficient means of support, the publication of this peri- 
odical was discontinued with the May number of this year, 
which completed the first volume. The effort of Mr. Logan 
and bis associates to supply suitable reading matter for deaf- 
mute children was the most successful attempt of the kind ever 
made, and the suspension of the periodical is a real loss to the 
sxause of deaf-mute education. We regret the matter was not 
brought before the late Conference of Principals, as by their 
united action arrangements might, perhaps, have been made 
for its continuance. We hope’it will yet be resumed under cir- 
cumstances that will insure its financial success. Meantime 
we all owe a debt of gratitude to the teachers of the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution, who without any compensation have 
labored so faithfully in this field, and have shown the possibility 
of providing for young pupils readiag matter which shall both 
please and profit them. 

Deferred Articles.—We have in hand the manuscript of the 
second article by Professor Storrs on “ Methods of Deaf-Mute 
Instruction,” and a sketch of the late Henry B. Camp by the 
Rev. A. C. Baldwin. Both these articles will appear in the 
next number of the Annals, being deferred in order to enable 
us to insert as much as possible of the Report of the Confer- 
ence of Principals. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR, 
The following publications, relating to the deaf, have recently 
come to our notice : 


COLDEFY, V. De léducation des sourds-muets. Paris. 1870. 
Reprinted from Annales des maladies de l’oreille et du larynx, 
vol, v. 


Mr. Coldefy is a teacher in the National Institution at Paris, 
and advocates the manual method of instruction. 
HUGENTOBLER, J. L’audiphone. Lyons. 1880. 8vo., pp. 13. 

This pamphlet is mentioned above, p. 226. 


LUNIER. Sur la responsabilité legale des sourds-muets. In An- 
nales d’hygicne, Paris, 1879, 3 s., i, 363-365. 
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MARCHIO, PERE. Notes sur un petit ouvrage de Mr. V. Coldefy. 
Sienna. 1880. 8vo., pp. 40. 


The author, who is a teacher in the Sienna Institution, advo- 
cates the labial method, in reply to the work of Mr. Coldefy above 
mentioned. 


THOMAS, CHARLES HERMON,M.D. Researches on hearing 
through the medium of the teeth and cranial bones. Revised and 
reprinted from the Philadelphia Medical Times, Feb. 28, 1880. 8vo., 


PP: 4- 
This is also referred to above, pp. 225, 226. 

SIGG, J. H. Gerichtsiirztlicher Befund und Gutachten tiber den 
taubstummen K. M. in T. [Medico-legal decision and opinion 
upon the deaf-mute K. M. of T.| In Correspondenz-Blatt fiir 
schweizer Aerzte, Basel, 1879, ix, 71. 


VALADE-GABEL and VALADE-GABEL, A. Plan d’études. Pro- 
gramme de l’enseignement pour les écoles de sourds-muets non 
subventionnées par l’Etat. Paris. 1879. pp. 104. [Course of in- 
struction for deaf-mute schools not supported by the State. ] 


In his examination of the schools of France not supported 
by the State, of which the report was published in the last vol- 
ume of the Annals, pp. 229-252, Mr. Valade-Gabel saw the 
need of a guide for the many well-meaning but inexperienced 
teachers whom he found in these schools; this need the work 
here named is intended to supply. It marks out a course of 
elementary instruction which is adapted to pupils of limited 
ability. 

VALADE-GABEL, A. De l’importance de la composition pour 

l’instruction des sourd-muets. Paris. 1879. 8vo., pp. 20. 

This is an address delivered at the distribution of prizes in 
the National Institution at Paris. The speaker maintains the 
superiority of the manual method, and shows the excellent re- 
sults in language obtained in the Itard High Class by the use 
of writing and the manual alphabet. 


REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONS, 1880. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi, New York Improved, and Rhode Island Institutions. 


A part of the foregoing works we have not seen, but take the 
titles from the Jndex Medicus. This valuable periodical also 
gives the titles of many books and articles relating to deafness 
in its medical aspects. 
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